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HOW JUSTICE CAME TO WEBSTER COUNTY 
Compiled by MAUDE LAUDERDALE 


[This article is presented in the hope that it will help 
perpetuate the memory, not only of the great men who 
have graced the Webster county bar, but other able and 
worthy individuals of the Eleventh judicial district who 
were associated with them, and whose memory might 
grow dim with the passing of the years. 


In the writing of these biographies no claim is made 
to originality. In many instances the material used has 
been the work of others having more direct access to 
individual data and records. For sake of brevity, where 
such memoranda was found to be too voluminous for this 
article, selection and condensation has been employed, 
usually to obtain objectivity by omission of some eulogy, 
but retaining that portion which seems to best indicate 
the character, eccentricities and accomplishments of the 
man, as well as the controlling events of his life, prefer- 
ence in detail being given to those of the earlier period. 


Likewise, the record of the establishment of the courts, 
the organization of judicial districts, and the selection 
of members of the judiciary, has been gleaned from com- 
petent historical authorities and publications, and indi- 
vidually credited in the official copy presented to the 
Webster county bar association, although not docu- 
mented herein. The writer takes credit only as a com- 
piler of the record, though charged in each instance 
with accuracy in faithful presentation of details.] 
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WHEN JUSTICE, IF Not LAw, FIRST CAME 


The new state of Iowa was but a few days old when 
Justice, if not Law, came to Webster county. 


On the north bank of the Boone river, near where it 
empties into the Des Moines river, in the southeast cor- 
ner of the county, stood the little cabin in which Henry 
Lott, the first white settler, lived with his family. When 
he came is not known, but he was found here in the 
summer of 1846 by hunters from Boone county. He was 
engaged in the laudable business of selling whiskey to 
the Indians, stealing their ponies and running them off 
to the south. He cultivated but little land and it has 
been said that his cabin was a rendezvous for horse 
thieves. The Sioux Indians had become suspicious of 
him and ordered him to leave within a certain time. 
Lott did not leave, and when the given time had expired, 
the Indians came again, raided the cabin and killed his 
livestock. Lott fled to the nearest settlement. 


This was the Indians’ way of enforcing law. 
THE CLAIM CLUBS 


Three years later, in 1849, about fourteen families 
settled in the vicinity of the Boone forks. They were 
our first actual settlers. They formed a republic of 
their own. Justice was administered in their own way. 
Everyone read the code of Iowa and expounded the law 
to suit himself, but they were law-abiding people. They 
were representative pioneers of their day. They made 
their own laws and obeyed them. 


It was not long, however, until a few troublesome 
characters came in and. claim jumping began. Then it 
was that the pioneers formed claim clubs for protection. 


Beginning with 1833, there sprung up in Iowa provi- 
sional civil townships, in other words, the claim clubs or 
associations. These were formed in all parts of Iowa, 
and while they differed in minor details, their main fea- 
tures were the same. The object was to prevent claim 
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jumping. The rules and regulations of the claim clubs 
of early Iowa may be said to be the beginning of its civil 
government. The customs governing the holding of 
claims were well and honestly observed. These customs, 
codified into resolutions and bylaws, became the first 
written laws of the pioneers. Squatter constitutions they 
were, but they were law. 


It may seem strange to class the customs of the pio- 
neers among the early laws of Iowa. The first settlers 
were squatters, and under the Federal law they were 
trespassers. They were preemptors, or buyers-ahead- 
of-time, and the claim clubs secured to them their “pre- 
emption rights,” as seen in so many early deeds. These 
rights directly violated the Federal laws prohibiting all 
persons from occupying any portion of the public land 
until after the Indian title had been extinguished and 
the lands had been surveyed and regularly opened for 
public sale. Some clubs, like the claim club of Fort 
Dodge, were organized after Iowa had been admitted 
into the Union. The land in Webster county was not 
surveyed or the United States land office opened in Fort 
Dodge until November 5, 1855. Claim jumping had 
become so frequent that it was necessary for mutual 
protection for the settlers to form a claim club. 


The manuscript record of the claim club of Fort Dodge, 
discovered among the papers of Governor Carpenter, 
are now carefully preserved in the Historical department 
of the state at Des Moines. The records of the claim 
clubs of Fort Dodge and Johnson county are the only 
complete records in existence. 

It is said that the claim club of Fort Dodge found it 
necessary to arrest the progress of claim jumping by 
force. A good whipping and a coat of tar and feathers 
applied to some of the jumpers had the effect of putting 
a stop to their operations near Fort Dodge. 

The prominence which the claim clubs gave to the 
homestead and its rights probably suggested our pres- 
ent homestead exemption laws. 
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The law of the claim clubs of Iowa was carried by 
settlers from Iowa to the new state of Nebraska and 
formed the basis of the first law there. 


CoUNTY COURT AND JUDGES 


The year 1851 marks the inauguration of the county 
judge system in Iowa. This system served its purpose 
admirably in counties where able and honest men served 
as county judges, as it was efficient and economical, but 
in each county the judge was a local autocrat and had 
irresponsible and almost absolute power and authority 
which the state does not entrust even to governors. This 
system took all the power out of the hands of the people 
and centered it in the county judge. He was the execu- 
tive and judicial officer of the county. He had all the 
powers that were afterward lodged in the board of 
supervisors, probate judges and auditors. 


As Webster county has changed its name and bounda- 
ries several times, a brief outline of its history will 
afford a better understanding of conditions during the 
county judge period. 


On February 5, 1851, the year the county judge system 
was inaugurated, the Third General Assembly created 
about fifty new counties out of the undivided western 
portion of the state, among them Risley and Yell. Risley 
county, named in honor of a Colonel Risley, killed in the 
Mexican war, embraced what is now Hamilton county. 
Yell county, named for Col. Archibald Yell, killed at the 
battle of Buena Vista in the Mexican war, embraced all 
of what is now Webster county, except the north tier of 
townships which was a part of Humboldt county. On 
January 12, 1853 the name “Risley” was changed to 
“Webster”, so that Hamilton county was the first to bear 
the name of Webster. 


With the exception of the garrison at Fort Dodge, all 
the settlers in the two counties were located in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Boone forks and they really formed one 
large settlement. When they discovered that the divid- 
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ing line between the two counties ran through the settle- 
ment, they petitioned the legislature at the session of 
1852-3, to pass a law uniting the two counties. By act 
of the legislature, approved January 22, 18538, the coun- 
ties of Risley and Yell were united into one county to 
be called Webster. 


FIRST JUDGE ELECTED 


On April 4, 1853, Webster county was organized and 
an election held at which William Pierce was elected the 
first county judge. The officers elected were to hold 
their offices until the general election to be held the first 
Monday in August, 1853. The next election was held in 
Homer, which had been made the county seat. William 
Pierce was again elected county judge and John H. Cofer 
prosecuting attorney. It is interesting to know that 
William Pierce was one of the judges of the election. 


In February, 1855, Judge Pierce resigned, and in April, 
1855, William N. Meservey was elected to serve for the 
balance of his term, and Granville Berkley was elected 
prosecuting attorney. In August, 1855, when Meservey’s 
term for filling the unexpired term of Judge Pierce 
should have expired, the citizens elected John D. Max- 
well county judge and Charles B. Richards prosecuting 
attorney. But Judge Meservey and his Homer friends 
refused to give up the records, claiming his right to 
serve two years from the time he was elected to fill the 
vacancy. Proceedings were commenced against Meser- 
vey in the Webster county court, when a change of venue 
was taken to try the case in Pottawattamie county, and 
there the matter ended. No one felt disposed to incur the 
expense of lawyer’s fees to try the case, and Judge Me- 
servey continued to hold the office until full two years 
' expired. 


County SEAT MoveD TO ForRT DODGE 


It was during Judge Meservey’s administration that 
the county seat was moved from Homer to Fort Dodge. 
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How Fort Dodge won the battle is one of our most cher- 
ished stories of early-day politics. 


The Sixth General Assembly passed an act, approved 
December 22, 1856, by which that part of Webster county 
which had originally been Risley county was made into 
a new county to be called Hamilton. This act went into 
force on January 8, 1857. 


At the first election held after the county seat was 
moved to Fort Dodge, and Hamilton county created, 
Samuel Rees was elected county judge and served until 
August, 1857, when he resigned. On August 3, 1857, 
Luther L. Pease was elected county judge and served 
two years. 


On October 11, 1859, William N. Meservey was again 
elected county judge. He was followed by Lewis M. 
Oleott, who was elected on October 8, 1861; John L. 
Cheyney, who was elected on October 8, 1863; Isaac 
Young, who was elected on October 10, 1865; and James 
R. Strow, who was elected on October 8, 1867, and served 
until the county judge and county courts were abolished 
in 1868. 


WEBSTER JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 


Webster county first came under judicial supervision 
in 1852 when Yell county was attached to the Fifth judi- 
cial district which was composed of twenty-eight north- 
ern counties which had been created in 1851. At this 
time there were nine judicial districts in Iowa. The 
first judge who had jurisdiction in this county was Judge 
William McKay of Polk county. 


Under the constitution of 1846, the Thirteenth judicial 
district was created in March, 1857 and Webster county 
was added on February 24, 1858. 


In October, 1858, under the constitution of 1857, the 
State of Iowa was re-districted and divided into eleven 
judicial districts, the judges and district attorneys of 
which entered upon their duties on January 1, 1859. At 
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that time Webster county became a part of the Eleventh 
judicial district. 


Chapter 61 of the Fourteenth General Assembly, ap- 
proved April 18, 1872, provided that twenty-one counties, 
including Webster county, should constitute the Fourth 
judicial district. An act of the same general assembly, 
approved April 23, 1872 (just five days after the passage 
of Chapter 61 above mentioned had been approved), 
eliminated Webster county from its assignment to the 
Fourth judicial district and it was restored to the Elev- 
enth judicial district where it remains. 


CIRCUIT COURT OF WEBSTER COUNTY 


Under the constitution of 1857, which was in force in 
1868, the judicial districts were prohibited from having 
more than one district judge in one district. In 1868 
there were twelve judicial districts in Iowa. Owing to 
the abolishment of the county court with their probate 
jurisdiction, and the increasing amount of litigation in 
the rapidly-growing state, twelve district judges were 
unable to expeditiously handle the business in the courts 
of the state. To solve this problem the Twelfth General 
Assembly in 1868 created a system of circuit courts and 
general term courts. Each district was divided into two 
circuits, with a judge for each circuit. 


The Eleventh judicial district was divided into two 
circuits. Webster county was in the second circuit from 
1869 to 1872, and Judge S. L. Rose was the judge during 
that time. 


Finding that there were more judges than necessary 
to take care of the litigation coming into the courts, the 
legislature in 1872 reduced the number of circuits in 
Iowa one-half by making the boundaries of the circuits 
the same as the boundaries of the districts. Webster 
county then became part of the first circuit in which 
John H. Bradley was the judge from 1873 to 1880, and 
David D. Miracle from 1881 to 1886. 
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The circuit courts were courts of record and had the 
same officers as the district courts. The act passed in 
1868 gave to the circuit courts original and exclusive 
jurisdiction of probate matters, of the issuing of mar- 
riage licenses, of all matters formerly under the juris- 
diction of the county judge or county courts, and of ap- 
peals from justice and mayor’s courts. Cases might be 
transferred from one court to another in the same coun- 
ty, and that was often done in Webster county in cases 
relating to the Des Moines river lands. 


For eighteen years the circuit courts were a part of 
Iowa’s judicial system despite what appears to have been 
a duplication of the duties of the district courts. 


On April 10, 1886, the Twenty-first General Assembly 
abolished the circuit court and transferred its duties to 
the district court, providing an additional judge for each 
district. 

JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT COURT 


Someone has observed that the life of a community is 
determined by the character of its first settlers. Just 
so the men who presided over the courts of this district, 
by their worth, character and achievements, have done 
their full share in the development of the high standards 
of the district court in and for Webster county. Few 
have marred it. 


William McKay became the first judge of the Fifth 
judicial district to which Yell county (now Webster) 
was attached in 1852. He is said to have been the first 
licensed lawyer in Polk county, or in central Iowa. He 
was elected as a Whig candidate. He served for five 
years and made a good record. 


Judge McKay’s successor was to be elected in 1854, the 
elections then being placed in the spring to keep them 
as much as possible out of politics. Judge McKay was 
nominated by the Whigs to be his own successor. The 
Democrats were somewhat divided as to the choice to be 
made. C. J. McFarland of Boone was among the lead- 
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ing candidates. After much wrangling, Phineas M. 
Casady received the nomination against his wishes and 
was elected. In a short time after his election Judge 
Casady resigned and the vacancy had to be filled by 
appointment. Governor Hempstead appointed C. J. Mc- 
Farland, it is said for political reasons. 


So far as the records show, neither Judge McKay nor 
Judge Casady ever held court within the limits of Web- 
ster county. Judge McFarland presided over the first 
court held in Webster county which was held at Homer 
in the fall of 1854. According to the customs in the west 
in early days, this court was turned into a grand frolic. 
Attorneys from Des Moines, Boonesboro, Fort Dodge, 
and Burlington were in attendance. Everyone, no mat- 
ter what his qualifications were, could be admitted to 
the practice of law. Everyone who made an appearance 
from whom a “treat” could be extorted, was at once 
received. A great increase of members of the bar was 
effected at this court. 


The next spring after the appointment of Judge Mc- 
Farland by the governor, it became necessary to fill the 
position by election. Judge McFarland became the Dem- 
ocratic nominee and his opponent was Judge W. W. Wil- 
liamson, who was supported by the Whigs. For weeks 
after the election the result was in doubt. The election 
was contested and the election board consisting of two 
Democrats and one Whig, finally awarded it to Mc- 
Farland. 


On April 6, 1857, James D. Thompson of Hardin coun- 
ty was elected judge of the Thirteenth judicial district 
to which Webster county was added on February 24, 
1858. 


At the October 12, 1858 election, John Porter of Har- 
din county was elected judge of the Eleventh judicial 
district, and William P. Hepburn was elected district 
attorney. Judge Porter continued to hold the office un- 
til he resigned in 1866. 
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The governor appointed Daniel D. Chase of Webster 
City to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Judge Porter, while John H. Bradley of Marshalltown 
was appointed district attorney. 


At the expiration of Judge Chase’s first term he was 
re-elected and continued to hold the office until 1874, 
when he was succeeded by Judge Isaac J. Mitchell of 
Boone county, who held the office for four years. 


Judge Mitchell was succeeded by Judge James W. Mc- 
Kenzie of Franklin county, who was elected on July 10, 
1878. 


Henry C. Henderson of Marshalltown was elected 
judge on October 11, 1881, and was re-elected on Novem- 
ber 7, 1882, and served until 1886. 


In 1886 three judges for each district were provided 
for the district court, and at this time David D. Miracle 
of Webster City, John L. Stevens of Boone, and Silas M. 
Weaver of Iowa Falls were elected judges of the Eleventh 
judicial district. Judge Stevens was re-elected in 1890 
and served until he resigned in 1892. Judge Weaver 
was re-elected in 1890, 1894 and 1898, and in 1900 
was promoted to the supreme bench of Iowa. Judge 
Miracle died on July 27, 1888. 


In the August following the death of Judge Miracle, 
David R. Hindman of Boone, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy and he continued to fill the position until he 
retired in 1898. 


Upon the resignation of Judge Stevens, Norman B. 
Hyatt of Webster City was appointed judge by Governor 
Boies. Judge Hyatt was a Democrat in polities and, as 
the Eleventh district was strongly Republican, there was 
no hope of his re-election. 


At the election in 1893, Benjamin F. Birdsall of Wright 
county was elected judge and served until October 1, 
1900, when he resigned because of poor health. In 1898, 
Judge Hindman and Judge Birdsall were not candidates 
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and J. R. Whitaker of Boone and William S. Kenyon of 
Fort Dodge were elected judges. 


In 1900, Judge Weaver was elected justice of the su- 
preme court, and J. H. Richard of Webster City was 
elected to fill the vacancy thus caused. 


In 1902, Judge Richard and Judge Whitaker were both 
re-elected. George W. Dyer of Nevada also served as 
judge in 1902. As Judge Kenyon was not a candidate, 
W. D. Evans of Franklin county was elected in his place. 


In 1906, Judge Evans was re-elected and Chauser G. 
Lee of Ames and Robert M. Wright of Fort Dodge were 
elected judges to succeed Judge Richard and Judge 
Whitaker. 


In 1908, Judge Evans was promoted to the supreme 
bench of Iowa and Charles E. Albrook of Hardin county 
was elected in his stead. Judge Albrook served until 
1914 when he retired. 


Judge Lee was succeeded in 1915 by Edward M. Mc- 
Call of Nevada who was elected in the fall of 1914. Judge 
McCall served ten years on the bench until 1925, when 
he resigned. 


Judge Albrook was succeeded by H. E. Fry in 1914, 
who is still serving. 


Judge Wright was on the bench for sixteen years and 
retired at the first term of court in 1923. In 1922 
Sherwood A. Clock of Hampton was elected his suc- 
cessor. 


In 1917, a new judgeship was established, making four 
judges in the Eleventh district, and George D. Thompson 
of Webster City was elected judge. Judge Thompson 
died on February 25, 1928, while still on the bench. 


O. J. Henderson of Webster City was elected judge to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Thompson. 


Upon Judge McCall’s resignation in 1925, he was suc- 
ceeded by B. R. Bryson of Iowa Falls. Judge Bryson 
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served one term and at the beginning of 1927 was suc- 
ceeded by T. G. Garfield of Ames, who was advanced to 
the Iowa supreme bench in 1940. 


In 1942, Dean W. Peisen and Dwight G. Rider were 
elected to succeed Judge Garfield and Judge O. J. Hen- 
derson. 


In 1944, John M. Schaupp was elected to succeed Judge 
Rider who was not a candidate for re-election. 


In 1948, G. R. Hill of Clarion was elected to succeed 
Judge Peisen who died on November 26, 1946. 


Judges Fry, Clock, Schaupp and Hill are the present 
judges of the Eleventh Judicial district of Iowa at the 
close of 1949. 


MEMBERS OF THE BAR 


GRANVILLE BERKLEY, a native of Virginia, coming in 
the fall of 1852, was the first lawyer to settle within the 
present limits of Webster and Hamilton counties. Mr. 
Berkley and two other men located claims about nine 
miles north of Fort Dodge. They were the first white 
men to attempt to locate north of the fort. They com- 
menced work on their claims; then the other two men 
quit and left Mr. Berkley alone. Surrounded by the 
Indians, he finally sold his claim and went down and 
settled in Yell township in the forks of the Boone river. 


During the following winter he taught a school a short 
distance southwest of where the town of Homer after- 
ward was located. The school was attended by pupils 
from both Risley and Yell counties. The school was 
closed for two wéeks during the winter, while Mr. Berk- 
ley took a petition from the settlers to Iowa City, where 
the legislature was in session, praying for a county gov- 
ernment and the consolidation of Risley and Yell coun- 
ties. He managed matters so well that the act author- 
izing the consolidation and the organization of the new 
county of Webster was passed. 
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Mr. Berkley took an active interest in the organization 
of Webster county and was largely instrumental in locat- 
ing the county seat at Homer. For the first three years 
after the county was organized, there is little doubt that 
he directed most of the public matters and dictated the 
county policy. He undertook to run county affairs and 
succeeded fairly well until John F. Duncombe of Fort 
Dodge and W. C. Willson of Webster City joined forces 
and carried things against him in 1856. 


The town of Homer, having been platted and estab- 
lished as the county seat in the fall of 1853, Mr. Berkley 
built a house in Homer and moved his family into it. A 
post office had been established and he was appointed 

the first postmaster. 

Among the first buildings built in Homer was a school- 
house erected by Mr. Berkley for the settlers, but some 
difficulty occurred about accepting the house. Berkley 
pocketed the key and refused admission until it should 
be accepted. A compromise was finally made and the 
house occupied the winter of 1854-5. It was there Judge 
McFarland held the first district court in this county, 
which was turned into a drunken frolic, and everyone, 
no matter what were his qualifications, could be admitted 
to the practice of law. At this court Granville Berkley 
was admitted to the bar. We are unable to learn where 
he received his legal training, if any, but it was said that 
he was a man well suited to be a “backwoods lawyer.” 


In 1854, Mr. Berkley was a candidate for state repre- 
sentative, but was defeated by Samuel McCall. At the 
April, 1855 election he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Webster county. 

Mr. Berkley was one of the leaders on the Homer side 
in April, 1856, during the’ exciting election, which re- 
sulted in the moving of the county seat to Fort Dodge. 
After Hamilton county was created out of the east part 
of Webster county, Mr. Berkley remained in Homer for 
a while and later moved to Webster City, where he re- 
mained until after the close of the Civil war. 
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At the beginning of the war, Mr. Berkley and others 
made an earnest effort to organize a company in Hamil- 
ton county. It was not until about August 20, 1861, that 
a sufficient number of men was collected to muster a 
company. They were organized as Company IF’, Second 
Iowa cavalry and Granville Berkley was appointed cap- 
tain. He was mustered out October 29, 1862. Mr. Berk- 
ley belonged to the Know Nothing party, and after estab- 
lishing a lodge at Homer, he succeeded in starting one at 
Fort Dodge. He afterward removed to Boulder, Col- 
orado, where he made his home until his death in July, 
1884, 


Judge WILLIAM PIERCE was the first county judge of 
Webster county, and as such he wielded irresponsible but 
almost absolute power as the executive and judicial 
officer of the county. He was one of the “‘Forty-niners,” 
as we call that little group of men and women who were 
the first settlers in this county a century ago. Two 
brothers, the Pierces, came from Wales to New York 
city. One stayed in New York and the other went south. 
William Pierce was one of the southern branch. It is 
said that Thomas G. Pierce, father of William Pierce, 
moved from North Carolina to Tennessee, and then lived 
in Christian county, Kentucky, for a period. While liv- 
ing in Kentucky the Pierces became rank abolitionists 
and one of them freed his slaves, which greatly angered 
his slave-owning neighbors and they were told to “get 
out of the country.” Indiana having been admitted into 
the Union as a free state, Thomas G. Pierce with his fam- 
ily crossed the Ohio river in 1822, and settled near Co- 
lumbus, Indiana. 


In 1836, a wagon train was made up to go from this 
community in Indiana to western Missouri to form a 
settlement. Among them were Thomas G. Pierce and 
his family. They came by way of St. Louis, then a 
frontier town, and followed the trail through Arkansas. 
William Pierce, then only a boy, was sent back to Ten- 
nessee by his father to stay with an aunt and get some 
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schooling. He wanted to study law and was sent to 
this plantation several winters in order to go to school. 
In Missouri, this group from Indiana made their settle- 
ment in the Ozarks, in a neighborhood made famous by 
Harold Bell Wright in his “Shepherd of the Hills.” At 
first the schools were held in private homes. Later Wil- 
liam Pierce taught in the newly-built log schoolhouse. 
The Pierces remained in Missouri thirteen years, and 
then, the new country of Iowa having been painted in 
such glowing colors, a little band decided to leave their 
pleasant Ozark homes and venture into Iowa. Fourteen 
families lined up for the trip. They followed what we 
now call the Daniel Boone trail and finally reached the 
forks of the Boone river, where it empties into the Des 
Moines river in the southeastern corner of Webster 
county. Here that little band of “Forty-niners” built 
their cabins on what was then the frontier of civiliza- 
tion. There was no other settlement beyond in the entire 
northwest. William Pierce seems to have taken a prom- 
inent part in those pioneer days as his name is mentioned 
often. During the first winter, school for the children 
of the settlement was held in his house and his wife was 
the teacher. The first church in what is now Webster 
township was organized in 1852, at his house, by a 
Methodist circuit rider. 


After Yell and Risley counties were united under the 
name of Webster county, the first election was heid 
April 4, 1853, at the home of William Pierce, which was 
a short distance southwest of where Homer was after- 
ward located, near the county line between the two 
counties. William Pierce was elected county judge to 
hold office until the general election to be held the first 
Monday in August, 1853. At the August election he was 
again elected county judge and served until he resigned 
in 1855. Under Judge Pierce’s administration county 
organization really became effective, the county seat was 
located, the boundaries of new townships were fixed, and 
the first county and district courts were held. Judge 
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Pierce was one of the commissioners who located the state 
road from Fort Dodge to Fort Des Moines over which the 
Northwestern State company afterward ran its line 
between the towns above named. Judge Pierce died at 
his home in Webster township June 26, 1870. 


Judge CAVE J. MCFARLAND was the first judge to pre- 
side over the district court in Webster county. We find 
no record of his early life; the first mention was in 
1848, when he was a member of the Iowa House of 
Representatives and the matter of the removal of the 
state capitol from Iowa City came up for discussion. The 
commissioners who had been appointed selected five 
acres in Jasper county and laid out “Monroe City” and 
held a sale of town lots. When the report of the commis- 
sioners was read in the house there was great indigna- 
tion on the part of the members, among whom Mr. Mc- 
Farland was the most outspoken, and the report was 
rejected. 


He lived for a number of years in Lee county, but 
early in the fifties removed to Boonesboro, where he soon 
became a candidate for judge of the Fifth judicial dis- 
trict, the formation of which he had loudly opposed in 
the legislature. Judge McKay’s successor was to be 
elected in 1854, and Mr. McFarland was among the 
leading candidates. P. M. Casady was elected, but in a 
short time resigned and Governor Hempstead appointed 
Mr. McFarland to fill the vacancy, it is said for political 
reasons. The next spring Judge McFarland became the 
Democratic nominee against Judge W. W. Williamson 
who was supported by the Whigs. The election was con- 
tested, but finally was awarded to Judge McFarland. 
Judge McFarland presided at the first district court in 
Webster county held at Homer in the fall of 1854, and 
also at the first court held in Fort Dodge in August, 1856, 
after the county seat had been moved there. 


Judge McFarland is usually referred to as “the eccen- 
tric Judge McFarland,” but the many anecdotes told con- 
cerning him shows that he drank after the manner of 
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the times and that he indulged pretty freely at times. 
It is said that he was the most unique character that ever 
presided over an Iowa court. He was a man of mag- 
nificent personal appearance, very tall, strong and well- 
proportioned. He wore a luxuriant beard, which he 
allowed to grow at full length and of which he was some- 
what vain. He was a delegate to the national Demo- 
cratic convention in 1856, and it is said that his striking 
appearance and manner attracted general attention. On 
the bench, Judge McFarland usually presided with force 
and propriety. He had an excellent legal mind, plenty 
of good common sense, but depended mostly upon im- 
pulse and first impressions for his decisions. It may 
be said, however, that the decisions taken as a whole, 
stood the test of review on appeal better than those of 
many judges more eminent and learned. Many of the 
anecdotes concerning him occurred while he was holding 
court in Webster county. The old settlers never tired 
of telling stories concerning him. While often referred 
to as “Old Judge McFarland’, yet he died at the age of 
thirty-nine. 


Judge JOHN D. MAXWELL was born in Washington 
county, Virginia, in 1808. He removed to Tennessee and 
later to Edgar county, Illinois, near Paris, where he 
resided until 1854, when he settled in that part of Web- 
ster county which is now Hamilton county. Although 
not knowing where he was educated or admitted to the 
bar, he always was referred to as a lawyer. He was 
elected county judge of Webster county August 6, 1855, 
after a very spirited contest. The people of Homer voted 
for Wm. N. Meservey and the citizens of Fort Dodge and 
New Castle, now Webster City, voted for Maxwell. Not- 
withstanding that Mr. Maxwell was clearly elected by a 
majority of twenty, the canvassers at this election, being 
Homer men, gave Meservey the certificate of election. 
Judge Maxwell entered a contest, but afterward dropped 
it, as the office was not a valuable one so far as the sal- 
ary was concerned. Mr. Meservey had taken a change 
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of venue to try the case in Pottawattamie county and no 
one felt disposed to incur the expense of carrying the 
matter further. In, April, 1856, John D. Maxwell and 
John F. Duncombe had the famous wrestling match 
which decided the moving of the county seat from Homer 
to Fort Dodge, according to the legend that has been 
handed down by the old settlers. Maxwell fought for 
Homer and Duncombe for Fort Dodge and Duncombe 
won. Whether or not Duncombe got a half nelson or 
scissors hold on Maxwell must always be a subject for 
conjecture, but Maxwell declared to his dying day that 
Duncombe tripped him. 


In accordance with the law creating Hamilton county, 
the first election of officers of the new county was held 
on the first Monday in April, 1857, at which time John 
D. Maxwell was elected county judge of Hamilton county. 
He was re-elected at the October election of the same 
year. Upon Judge Maxwell most important duties de- 
volved. He not only settled all matters of joint interest 
with Webster county, but it became his duty to organize 
Hamilton county and set all of its machinery in motion. 
The transcribing of the records was one of these most 
important labors which was performed under his direc- 
tion and supervision. As in all new counties, vexatious 
questions arose about the building of a court house, the 
removal of the county seat, the construction of bridges, 
the location of roads, ete., upon which men took sides as 
their interests were affected. 


During the two and a half years through which Judge 
Maxwell held this most laborious and thankless office, 
he was the subject of much criticism. He was attacked 
and abused in a most shameful manner in the Freeman 
by Granville Berkley. He was accused of a lavish and 
prodigal and unlawful expenditure of the county funds 
in the way of paying high salaries ($400.00 per year) to 
the judge, treasurer, etc. A fierce newspaper controversy 
resulted and Judge Maxwell became the most talked 
about and abused man in the county. Judge Maxwell’s 
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private life was upright and praiseworthy in all respects. 
He was a man of decided opinions to which he gave ex- 
pression with the greatest freedom. He was a fine 
talker, possessing a large fund of anecdote and informa- 
tion, and genial, kindly and friendly in his ways. He died 
at his home in Webster City on November 4, 1882, re- 
spected and esteemed by the entire community. 


Judge WILLIAM N. MESERVEY was born in Dearborn 
county, Indiana, November 16, 1820. At the age of ten 
years his family removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, and while 
there he received a common school education. 


On leaving school he was employed in a wholesale dry 
goods store in Cincinnati until he was twenty years of 
age. He then studied law in the office of Amos Lane of 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Amos Lane was the father of 
the well-known James H. Lane of Kansas. In 1843, Mr. 
Meservey was admitted to the bar in Cincinnati, and 
practiced in New Orleans until 1845. He then came west 
and settled in Clinton, DeWitt county, Illinois, where he 
acquired a prominent position. In 1853, he came to 
Homer, then the county seat of what is now Webster and 
Hamilton counties. His family followed the next year. 
He was elected county judge of Webster county April 5, 
1855, and was filling that position when the county seat 
was moved from Homer to Fort Dodge. He was vio- 
lently opposed to the removal and did all he could to 
prevent it. However, he followed the county seat and 
moved to Fort Dodge with his family in 1856, and made 
it his home the remainder of his life. He was again 
elected county judge October 11, 1859. 


In 1858, he formed a law partnership with George W. 
Bassett which continued until 1861. In 1862 he was 
appointed to a position in the United States treasury 
department with headquarters at Monroe, Louisiana, and 
remained there about four years. He returned to Fort 
Dodge at the close of the war. In addition to practicing 
his profession, he devoted much of his time to the sale of 
land. He was land agent for Thomas Snell and handled 
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fifty thousand acres of land in Webster and Hamilton 
counties. He also assumed editorial control of the Fort 
Dodge Messenger, which he conducted until June 4, 1874, 
when he sold his interest in that paper to Albert and 
Paulina Swalm. 


In February, 1877, he became editor-in-chief and man- 
ager of the Webster County Gazette, a Republican news- 
paper. He made it one of the strongest and most widely- 
circulated journals in western Iowa. He was a fluent 
orator, an instructive writer, and his editorials were ably 
written, and treated in broad and impartial manner the 
questions claiming public attention. Judge Meservey 
had been raised and educated as a Democrat and was 
one of that party’s strongest supporters until the Civil 
war when he changed his political views and was ever 
after one of the strongest and most active Republicans. 
As a politician and journalist Judge Meservey was out- 
spoken and fearless, never concealing his convictions for 
policy, but always commending what he considered right 
and always denouncing in plain and forcible language 
what he considered wrong. These characteristics were 
very marked and of necessity made many political ene- 
mies. Yet out of these contests, he never cherished any 
personal animosity toward even the most bitter and 
malignant of his opponents. Upon the bench, Judge 
Meservey’s knowledge of the law was applied with equity 
of the points in litigation, and his decisions were always 
fair and impartial. Judge Meservey was a gentleman 
of intelligence, pleasing manners, and his hospitality 
and genial sociability rendered his home the attractive 
resort of his friends and neighbors. He had a host of 
friends in Washington where he visited and was well 
known there in social and political circles. In all public 
enterprises having for their object the material prosper- 
ity of his city and county, Judge Meservey always took a 
prominent part and in his death Fort Dodge lost one of 
her best and most enterprising citizens. The office of 
county judge was the only civil office he ever held. He 
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was a member of the Masonic and Odd Fellows orders. 
Judge Meservey died September 21, 1878. 


GEORGE B. SHERMAN was born in Sandgate, Bennington 
county, Vermont, January (or June) 7, 1833. He lived on 
a farm until sixteen years of age. From 1848 to 1580, he 
attended school at the Troy Conference academy, and in 
1852 he entered Bethany College at Bethany, Virginia 
(afterward West Virginia), and graduated July 4, 1854. 
Mr. Sherman came to Fort Dodge in October, 1854, and 
then returned to Vermont for a short time. He settled 
permanently in Fort Dodge in April, 1855. His first 
employment was as a clerk in the store conducted by 
Major William Williams, who had been sutler for the 
troops and had opened a store in one of the buildings 
formerly belonging to the barracks. After Mr. Sherman 
left the employ of Major Williams, he and N. B. Morri- 
son formed a partnership and erected a store building 
for their use. This was the first store built after the 
town was laid out, and they went into the timber and 
cut the logs from which the lumber and shingles were 
made. It was finished in November, 1855, and they 
began business. They had a general merchandise stock 
which would probably have invoiced at fifteen hundred 
dollars. In 1857, they were forced to discontinue busi- 
ness on account of the hard times and the financial 
depression of 1857, but in 1860, Mr. Sherman entered 
the same line of business again, in which he remained 
until the spring of 1863. 


At that time he went to Washington, D. C., and occu- 
pied a position in the office of the first comptroller of 
the currency in the United States treasury department 
until 1869. While in Washington he attended Columbia 
law college and was graduated from that institution in 
1866, and was admitted to practice in the courts of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Sherman returned to Fort 
Dodge in the fall of 1869 and opened a law office and 
practiced his profession for a number of years. At one 
time he was a partner of M. D. O’Connell, the firm name 
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being O’Connell & Sherman. In 1871, Mr. Sherman was 
elected mayor of Fort Dodge and served one term. He 
was the second mayor, succeeding Major Williams who 
had been mayor since the incorporation of the town up 
to 1871 when his age and feeble health compelled him to 
refuse to continue in the office. The confinement of 
office life did not agree with Mr. Sherman and he ac- 
cepted an appointment as route agent in the postal 
service in December, 1872. His duties were performed 
between Fort Dodge and Sioux City. In the fall of 1876 
he was elected justice of the peace for Wahkonsa town- 
ship. Mr. Sherman was always prominent in the early 
days at Fort Dodge and was a member of the Spirit Lake 
Expedition of 1857, serving as commissary. He died in 
Fort Dodge December 1, 1909. 


GEORGE W. BRIZEE was a young lawyer who came to 
Fort Dodge in 1855, and considered a gifted young man. 
In an autobiography appearing in the Centennial History 
of Webster county he tells his own life story. He said 
that he was born at Catskill, in Greene county, New 
York, and, being unmarried, he would not give the date 
of his birth. He attended a select school kept by R. L. 
Ross for many years in his native town. He then at- 
tended an academy in Salem, Washington county, and 
Ball seminary in Hoosick Falls kept by R. L. Lord, son 
of President Lord of Dartmouth college. He said he 
looked at Williamstown college in Massachusetts, and 
afterwards at Union, Schenectady, and that neither Pres- 
ident Mark Hopkins of the former, nor Dr. Nott of the 
latter admired him, and that the tutors were equally 
perverse. He was admitted to the bar first in New 
York, then in Vermont, next in Illinois, and then came 


to Fort Dodge in 1855, and was admitted to the bar there 
in, 1857. 


In July, 1858, Mr. Brizee was one of the attorneys for 
the defense in the first murder trial in Webster county. 
An array of pioneer legal talent fought the case which 
was tried in the old Wahkonsa hotel before County Judge 
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L. L. Pease. Charles B. Richards, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, George Richards, John F. Duncombe and W. N. 
Meservey appeared for the prosecution. It took two 
days to get in the testimony and hear the arguments, 
but what promised to be a sensational trial came to an 
abrupt end when the accused and his father, who had 
signed his bond, disappeared at night leaving no trace 
and driving with them a fine cow which they had prom- 
ised Mr. Brizee for his services. Mr. Brizee was a private 
in Company “A” of the Spirit Lake expedition. In 
March, 1859, he started for Colorado and did well, but 
was out of means before he left there. During the war 
he was first in an Iowa regiment and afterward in the 
43rd Missouri. He said he was not ashamed of his record 
in that regiment. After the war he said he had been 
to the Colorado mines three times and always made 
money, but money and himself never could keep company 
long. Mr. Brizee seems to have devoted more time to 
journalism than to his profession of law. He said that 
he had been connected with the following journals as 
contributor, or correspondent: Vermont Gazette of Ben- 
nington, Vermont; the Chicago Times; and correspond- 
ent from Colorado for the New York Times. At inter- 
vals of two years he was editor of the Fort Dodge Sen- 
tinel, the first newspaper in Fort Dodge. 


In 1864, he was editor-in-chief of the Daily News of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. He also served as editor of the 
Sunday Herald of Troy, New York, The Whitehall Times 
of New York, and the Saturday Bulletin of Troy, New 
York. He was the assistant editor of the Des Moines 
Times, the Perw Sentinel of Peru, Indiana, and the 
LaPorte Chronicle of LaPorte, Indiana. Another phase 
of hig journalistic career was his work on the Chicago 
Post, where he said he was a partner of R. P. Hamilton, 
a grandson of Alexander Hamilton. In 1875, he was 
editor-in-chief of the Peru Daily Times of Peru, Indiana. 
In 1876, he came again to Fort Dodge and compiled the 
Centennial History of Webster county, by E. G. Morgan. 
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Mr. Brizee wrote the biographical sketches and appendix, 
and also the anecdotes of early days. Details of his life 
after leaving Fort Dodge are not available, but the many 
references to him in the stories of early days indicate 
that he took a prominent part in Fort Dodge’s early his- 
tory during the few years he was there. 


HEZEKIAH BEECHER was born in the town of Bethany, 
New Haven county, Connecticut, on June 19, 1824. He 
came from a sturdy New England stock. He received 
his academic education at Cheshire academy from which 
he graduated with honor after a course of three years. 
Soon afterward he entered Yale college and graduated 
from the law department in 1852. He was admitted to 
the Litchfield bar in January, 1854. He then entered 
the law office of G. H. Hollister in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, and remained there until the fall of 1854. From 
Connecticut he went to Chicago, and after stopping 
there a few months, he emigrated to Des Moines. March 
28, 1855, he came to Fort Dodge and was among the 
first citizens of the town which had just been platted 
the year before. Not finding any room in which to 
display his library, he burned a kiln of lime near the 
railroad bridge and built a house on what is now First 
Avenue North, between Third and Fourth streets. He 
engaged in the practice of law, entering land, and caring 
for the real estate of non-residents. For a number of 
years he was associated with John F. Duncombe in his 
law business. 


Mr. Beecher was one of the most active of the persons 
who worked to have the county seat moved from Homer 
to Fort Dodge in 1856. He was one of Fort Dodge’s 
foremost pioneer citizens and filled many local official 
positions. In 1862 he was elected clerk of the district 
court of Webster county; in 1871 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of supervisors, and in 1872 he was 
mayor of Fort Dodge. Later he entered the real estate 
and insurance business and also conducted an abstract 
of titles office. When South Dakota was opened for 
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settlement in 1881, he moved to that territory, and in the 
spring of 1886 his family joined him and settled at Red- 
field, South Dakota. Soon after settling there he was 
appointed clerk of the court by the governor, which 
position he held up to the time of his death there in 
1887. 


JOHN FRANCIS DUNCOMBE was born on a farm in Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, near Waterford, October 22, 1831. 
He was a descendant of an old English family, the names 
of many of whose members are worthily found in the 
famous “Dictionary of National Biography.” Some of 
them were knighted and elected to the British Parlia- 
ment. His great-grandfather, Charles Duncombe, foun- 
der of the American branch of the family was a Revolu- 
tionary patriot. From his large fortune he contributed 
over $60,000 in aid of the colonists. His son, grandfa- 
ther of John F., was a volunteer soldier in the War of 
1812. Mr. Duncombe’s father was a farmer, and it was 
upon the home farm that his early boyhood was spent 
and his early education was acquired in a log school 
house. He remained at home until he was sixteen years 
old, working on the farm in the summers and attending 
the district school in the winters. He was then sent to 
Allegheny college at Meadville, Pennsylvania, where he 
pursued his studies for three years. At the expiration 
of that time he studied for a while in Center college in 
Danville, Kentucky, where he graduated with high hon- 
ors in the class of June, 1852, before he was twenty-one 
years of age. He then returned to Allegheny college 
where he was graduated the same year. Subsequently 
the latter institution conferred upon him the degree of 
Master of Arts. During his college course, Mr. Duncombe 
taught school in the winter months to earn money with 
which to meet his college expenses. Before he was 
seventeen he commenced teaching in the public schools. 
He taught in the Waterford academy three winters. 


He had commenced reading law in the office of H. A. 
Richmond at Meadville, and completed his law studies at 
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Erie, Pennsylvania, in the office of John C. Marshall 
and John M. Vincent. He was admitted to the bar of 
Pennsylvania, at Erie, in 1853, when he was twenty-two 
years of age. After a year’s experience at the bar in 
Erie, he borrowed $300 from his father, surrendered his 
interest in the paternal estate, and, with that small sum 
as his entire fortune, boldly struck out for the west to 
make his own way in the world. Much of the land in 
this part of Iowa then belonged to the government, and 
had not been surveyed into sections and placed on the 
market for sale, but Mr. Duncombe’s keen foresight 
enabled him to recognize the possibilities and opportuni- 
ties of the newly-settled area, and he decided to remain 
in Iowa. Before he came to Fort Dodge in April, 1855, 
he had platted the town site of Sac City on July 4, 1854, 
and named it Austin in honor of one of the first settlers 
there. The name was afterward changed to Sac City. 
Although the pioneers had little money and seldom in- 
dulged in litigation, he “chung out his shingle’ as the 
first attorney at law in Fort Dodge. He became at once 
a moving spirit in the community. He was one of the 
leaders in the project which resulted in moving the 
county seat of Webster county from Homer to Fort 
Dodge. It was a bitter fight between the north and 
south ends of the county and was finally settled by a 
wrestling match between John F. Duncombe and John 
D. Maxwell of Homer, in which Mr. Duncombe was the 
winner. 


Mr. Duncombe was a member of the Spirit Lake ex- 
pedition of March, 1857, being captain of Company 
“B”, one of the two companies which Fort Dodge fur- 
nished to go to the relief of the settlers at Spirit Lake 
after the massacre. The part he took in this expedition, 
which is unparalleled in Iowa history for bravery and 
endurance, was unsurpassed by any of the other mem- 
bers of that little band of heroes. One incident in this 
expedition was the saving of the life of Mr. Duncombe 
by John N. Maxwell, son of John D. Maxwell with whom 
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Mr. Duncombe had the wrestling match which decided 
the location of the county seat. He became the editor 
of the Fort Dodge Sentinel, the pioneer journal of north- 
western Iowa. Later still, he published and edited the 
Fort Dodge Democrat. He was a vigorous and out- 
spoken editor, fearless and aggressive. In later years 
he contributed to the Fort Dodge Chronicle, which he 
owned, but which was published by his sons, William 
E., and Charles F. Duncombe. His avocation as a jour- 
nalist began early and continued long, but he never al- 
lowed it to interfere materially with his chosen profes- 
sion, the law. 


Always a Democrat, Mr. Duncombe soon rose to a 
commanding position in his party. In 1857, the Fort 
Dodge district, as it was commonly called, comprised 
nineteen counties in northwestern Iowa. The honor of 
representing the district in congress was contested by 
Mr. Duncombe, Democrat, and Cyrus C. Carpenter, Re- 
publican. This pioneer contest was conducted with 
unusual ability and energy. Both were men of rare 
strength and endurance and each was in full flush of 
vigorous manhood. A few years before, the contest 
would have been one-sided, as the state was originally 
Democratic, but in 1857 the Republicans were beginning 
to feel their strength and Carpenter was elected by a 
very small majority. In 1859, Mr. Duncombe was elected 
to the state senate from the thirty-second senatorial dis- 
trict which was composed of twenty-three counties in 
northwest Iowa and equalled in area one-fourth of the 
entire state. He served in the sessions of 1860 and 1862, 
being re-elected a second time. His incisive intellect and 
learning made him invaluable in perfecting the revision 
of the code of 1860. He was twice elected to the house 
in 1871 and 1879. On January 9, 1872, when ex-Senator 
Duncombe, elected on the Democratic ticket in a Repub- 
lican district, was sworn in as a member of the house 
of representatives of the Fourteenth General Assembly, 
there were more than seventy Republicans in. the house 
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and only about a score of Democrats. Though he was 
politically in a hopeless minority at a time when political 
lines were drawn more closely than they are at present, 
Mr. Duncombe’s legal ability and evident purpose to 
serve the state to the full measure of his opportunity 
were recognized by the majority and in the deliberations 
of the senate and house his impress was made upon 
legislation. As a legislator he was well informed, re- 
sourceful, bold, and aggressive, and generally successful, 
except in partisan measures. 


In 1872, Mr. Duncombe was chairman of the Iowa 
delegation to the national Democratic convention which 
nominated Mr. Greeley, and again in 1892 he was chair- 
man of the Iowa delegation at the Chicago convention 
which nominated President Cleveland, although he went 
there as the friend and advocate of Governor Boies and 
made a powerful speech presenting that gentleman’s 
name to the convention. From 1881 to 1889, Mr. Dun- 
combe enjoyed the distinction of being lecturer on rail- 
road law on the law faculty of the State University of 
Iowa. He was for eighteen years a regent of the state 
university. He was given the degree of LL.D. by Gris- 
wold college. He was also elected the first president of 
the Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association in Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1886. In 1893, Mr. Duncombe was selected as 
a member of the Iowa Columbian commission and did 
serviceable work in making the Iowa building and Iowa’s 
part in the exposition a credit to the state. He was one 
of the incorporators of the Iowa Falls & Sioux City 
railroad (now the Illinois Central), the Mason City & 
Fort Dodge railroad (now the Chicago Great Western), 
the Fort Dodge & Fort Ridgely railroad (now the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis) and all other lines projected to 
enter Fort Dodge. He was one of the first to develop 
the coal mining interests in this section of Iowa, in 
which business he was a partner of Charles B. Richards 
for many years. In the early 70’s he built the Duncombe 
hotel, the principal hotel in Fort Dodge for many years. 
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It is located on the old public square and is now known 
as the Hiler’s hotel. His most successful business enter- 
prise was no doubt the manufacture of stucco and other 
products from the gypsum beds adjacent to Fort Dodge. 
He was also a large farmer and dealer in lands. As a 
lawyer, Mr. Duncombe took a place at the head of his 
profession from the very first. His commanding ability 
and his extensive reading and working knowledge of the 
law brought him into prominence, and he was soon 
counted one of the foremost attorneys in Iowa. For 
thirty-seven years he acted as attorney for the Iowa 
division of the Illinois Central railroad, and he served 
in the same capacity for the Mason City & Fort Dodge, 
the Des Moines & Fort Dodge, and the Cherokee & Dakota 
railroads. He practiced in twenty-five counties in the 
state. Mr. Duncombe had been seriously injured in a 
runaway some time before his death, and had never re- 
covered from the effects. He died at his home in Fort 
Dodge, August 2, 1902. In his memory, a larger-than- 
life bronze statue of Mr. Duncombe has been erected in 
the city park (known to old settlers as the public square), 
by the will of his daughter, Mary Duncombe Kenyon. It 
is the work of Leonard Ciunelli, a Chicago sculptor. 


A. M. DAWLEY was born in Chillicothe, Ross county, 
Ohio, May 19, 1830, and was reared to manhood in his 
native state and supplemented his early education ac- 
quired in the public schools by a course in Mann college, 
being graduated from the law department. He afterward 
removed to LaSalle, Illinois, where he spent some time 
in the study of law. About 1852 he removed to Gran- 
ville, Illinois. In February, 1855, he was married to 
Miss Ellen Parker, removing to Fort Dodge, Iowa, April 
7. Mr. Dawley brought with him a stock of dry goods 
and opened a store in a log cabin standing near the foot 
of Market street, now known as Central avenue, and 
then lived in a small shed addition for a few weeks. He 
later built the first frame house in Fort Dodge on the 
present site of the Duncombe hotel (now called the Hilers 
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hotel) hauling the lumber from Boone. At the first 
election in Fort Dodge, held in April, 1856, in the old 
log schoolhouse built by the troops, Mr. Dawley was 
elected the first justice of the peace for Wahkonsa 
township. In the fall of 1857, Mr. Dawley sold his store 
with the purpose of pursuing the study and the practice 
of law. 


In 1869, he received President Grant’s appointment 
to the position of registrar of the United States land 
office at Fort Dodge in which capacity he served during 
1869 and 1870. He also for a time operated a large farm 
about three miles north of Fort Dodge. In the meantime 
he was devoting his leisure to the study of law and at 
the end of his term in the land office he was ready for 
admission to the bar, after which he began active prac- 
tice, continuing through his remaining years. He was 
recognized as an able and learned attorney, earnest and 
eloquent in his oratory. He was a prominent factor in 
political circles, an effective public speaker, strong in his 
convictions, patriotic and fearless in his citizenship, and 
a man of great force of character. 


He was a member of the Universalist church. The 
last years of his life were mostly spent in aiding in the 
movement to secure legislation in behalf of the Des 
Moines river land settlers. This kept him the greater 
part of his time in Washington, D. C. The river land 
bill, for which he had labored so long, passed the House 
of Representatives the day before his death. He died in 
Washington February 24, 1885, and his remains were 
brought to fort Dodge for burial. 


JOHN GARAGHTY was born in Lancaster, Ohio, April 
23, 18138. After receiving his early education in the 
public schools, he read law with W. H. Hunter of that 
city and afterward became his partner. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1835. After the organization of Lancaster 
as a city, he became its first mayor in 1853. At the close 
of his term of office as mayor, Mr. Garaghty, with his 
wife, who was a niece of Thomas Ewing, moved to the 
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new frontier town of Fort Dodge, where he entered upon 
the practice of his profession. He arrived in May, 1855, 
and immediately erected a log house and preserved his 
library, while he spent his time burning lime and getting 
together the materials for a brick house which he erected 
the next year. This was the first brick residence that 
was erected in Fort Dodge. 


January 1, 1861, the office of county judge was abol- 
ished and supervisors for the several townships were 
elected. Mr. Garaghty had been elected November 6, 
1860, supervisor for Wahkonsa township, and was among 
the first to occupy the position. Mr. Garaghty was one 
of the founders of the Roman Catholic church in Fort 
Dodge and of the Catholic school. Governor Carpenter 
wrote of Mr. Garaghty as follows: 

He was a playmate and boyhood friend of Gen. William Sherman 
and John Sherman. He was a poet and well-read lawyer, but 
lacked the aggressive force necessary to fight his way in the 
court room. But in the preparation of cases and orderly arrange- 
ment of papers, he had no superior at the bar. He was devoted 
to his family, loved his church, was a true patriot and an honest 
man, 

Mr. Garaghty was a very good poet and many of his 
poems have been preserved among the writings of early 
days. He died in Kansas July 3, 1896. 


Judge SAMUEL REES was born November 7, 1817, in 
Hamilton county, Ohio, a son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(McDaniels) Rees. His father was reared a Quaker, 
but his mother was of Scotch Presbyterian ancestry. 
When twelve years of age, Mr. Rees worked on a farm 
and two years later clerked in the wholesale store of 
Avery, Sharpless & Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, to learn the 
details of business. In 1832, this business failed and 
was closed. Afterward Mr. Rees alternately read law, 
taught school and boated on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. In May, 1854, he started for California, but 
reaching Des Moines decided to remain and opened 
business as a land agent. When the land office was 
opened in Fort Dodge in September or October, 1855, 
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Mr. Rees went there to represent the real estate firm of 
Hoyt Sherman & Co. of Des Moines. Afterward he was 
associated at different times with Angus McBane, W. 
W. Marlatt and William M. Grant in the banking, real 
estate, and insurance business. Shortly after his arrival, 
Mr. Rees opened a vein of coal about one mile below 
Fort Dodge on the east side of the river. 


Mr. Rees was elected April 6, 1857, county judge of | 
Webster county, from which office he resigned August 
8, 1857. He was elected state representative October 
11, 1859, and in 1867 he was an independent candidate 
for the assembly from the counties of Webster, Calhoun, 
Pocahontas, and Humboldt and was re-elected. He was 
again returned to the legislature in 1875. The next year 
he became the Democratic candidate for congress in this 
district, but was defeated by Addison Olliver. Judge 
Rees had been identified with the Democratic party since 
attaining his majority. In 1877, Judge Rees was elected 
mayor of Fort Dodge, and in 1878 and 1890, he was 
elected supervisor of district number three of Webster 
county. He was one of the representative early business 
men of Fort Dodge and was well liked. He was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church and Masonic bodies. In 
1891, Judge Rees removed to Omaha, Nebraska, where 
he died April 28, 1897. 


CHARLES BENEDICT RICHARDS was born in Warrens- 
burg, Warren county, New York, August 13, 1833. His 
father was Peletiah Richards and his mother was one 
of the famous Benedict family that has become historical 
from the great numbers of clergymen, teachers and 
jurists who sprung from it. The genealogical trees of 
the family, as well as that of Mrs. Charles B. Richards 
(nee Olcott) have their roots far back in English history. 
Six brothers of the Richards’ family of Revolutionary 
times were in the Continental army. One of the six was 
the grandfather of Mr. Richards. In his boyhood, Mr. 
Richards attended school at North Greenville, Glen Falls, 
and Kinderhook. He finally entered the Polytechnic In- 
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stitute at Troy, from which he graduated in 1854. He 
studied law with Joshua A. Spencer of Utica, one of the 
most eminent men of that day. He was admitted to the 
bar and practiced in his native town for a while, but in 
1856 he removed to Fort Dodge. 


Mr. Richards was a member of the Spirit Lake expedi- 
tion of March, 1857, being the captain of Company “A”, 
one of the two companies which Fort Dodge furnished 
to go to the relief of the settlers and bury the dead at 
Spirit Lake. The details of this expedition and the 
bravery of the officers and men on this terrible march 
have been preserved in the history of the state and need 
not be recounted at this time, except to say that Captain 
Richards’ record of courage and endurance was unsur- 
passed. In telling about this expedition later, Governor 
Carpenter, who was a member of Company “A”, said that 
he remembered the picture of Captain Richards with two 
or three others of the men cutting wood, punching the 
fire, and baking pancakes until long after midnight. As 
they would get enough baked for a meal they would 
waken some tired and hungry man and give him his 
supper. Many of the men were so exhausted that they 
lay down without eating. Captain Richards froze his 
cheeks so badly that the scars remained. After the return 
of the expedition, Governor Grimes sent Mr. Richards a 
commission as commissary general, authorizing him to 
represent him in all matters pertaining to the protection 
of the northwestern frontier of Iowa. A petition of the 
settlers near Spirit Lake was laid before Governor 
Grimes, the then retiring governor, and Governor Lowe, 
who was just inaugurated, asking the state for protec- 
tion. January 15, 1858, the day after Governor Lowe 
was inaugurated, he issued to Mr. Richards a commission 
as commissary general and acting pay master general, 
with rank of colonel. A bill was passed by the legislature 
at once authorizing the governor to accept and put in 
service a company of mounted men to be known as the 
“Frontier Guards.” A company was organized in Web- 
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ster and Hamilton counties and the governor ordered the 
captain of the company to receive from Colonel Richards 
all orders and to report to him. 


Mr. Richards continued to practice his profession for 
eight or nine years with very marked success, but gradu- 
ally drifted into other business enterprises of a general 
nature. He organized the First National bank of Fort 
Dodge, owning about one-half of the stock. He after- 
ward became very heavily engaged in the coal business, 
in which John F. Duncombe was his partner. August 
5, 1856, Mr. Richards was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Webster county for two years, and later he was 
appointed registrar of the United States land office in 
Fort Dodge, which position he held for eight years. In 
1877 or 1878, his coal business proved disastrous and he 
lost almost his entire fortune. Instead of losing courage, 
he started out to regain his position in the business world 
and it was not long before he was again at the front. 
He started out for Colorado where he either discovered 
or acquired possession of valuable mines. These he was 
able to put into a joint stock company which built large 
refining works at Pueblo. This enterprise became won- 
derfully successful, bringing him a large and perma- 
nent income. Just after this good luck came to him he 
went to San Diego, California, where he purchased lots 
and lands. With one of his sons, he started a vineyard 
of raisin grapes and other fruits which became a very 
profitable investment. Good fortune seems to have 
smiled upon him from all directions, and it was said that 
he became a millionaire. Mr. Richards died in San 
Diego, California. 


JOHN M. STOCKDALE was born in Pennsylvania, and 
was admitted to the bar in that state in 1852. He was 
elected to the state legislature of Pennsylvania in 1854. 
In September, 1857, he came to Fort Dodge, having been 
appointed by President Buchanan registrar of the gov- 
ernment land office at that place. He held that office 
until 1861. He was prominent in the early history of 
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Fort Dodge and was well known by the people of north- 
western Iowa. Attempts had been made by speculators 
from Fort Dodge to have county seats established in 
northwestern Iowa at various places. They bought land 
and lots in the towns sought to be made county seats hop- 
ing to make a profit on the sale of the land. In 1859, an 
attempt was made to establish a county seat in Palo Alto 
county. The promoter was Mr. Stockdale who repre- 
sented a syndicate of speculators from Fort Dodge. 


Mr. Stockdale was a cousin of Gov. Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, and hence a man of some political influence. He 
succeeded in having men who were favorable to his 
plans appointed as locating commissioners. These were 
appointed by the judge of the Fifth judicial district and 
one of them was Cyrus C. Carpenter afterward governor. 
In January, 1859, they located the county seat on the 
town plat of Paoli. Small county buildings were erected 
at this point, but the new town did not prove attractive 
and it was soon abandoned. Mr. Stockdale was a very 
active politician and an eloquent public speaker. He 
resided in Fort Dodge until 1865. In later years he 
adopted the profession of journalism and was at the time 
of his death conducting the Washington Review and Ex- 
aminer, of Washington, Pennsylvania. Mr. Stockdale 
died at his home in Washington, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 17, 1897. 


Judge JAMES R. STROW was born June 19, 1820, at 
Weatherfield, Windsor county, Vermont, son of Reuben 
and Elizabeth (McEwen) Strow, the former of English. 
and the latter of Scotch descent. He passed his child- 
hood days at Weatherfield. Upon reaching maturity he 
began the study of law in Charleston, New Hampshire, 
where he also taught school. He graduated from the 
law department of the University of Ballston, Spa, New 
York, and was admitted to the bar at Schenectady, New 
York, in 1850. Mr. Strow commenced to practice in New 
‘York city where he resided until August, 1855, when in 
company with his brother, John D. Strow, he came west 
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and located in Fort Dodge. After coming to Fort Dodge 
the brothers engaged in the real estate and loan business 
and were associated in business during a long and suc- 
cessful career. In politics James R. Strow was formerly 
a Whig, and since the organization of the Republican 
party, he was an ardent supporter of that party. He was 
elected justice of the peace and was acting in that 
capacity September 2, 1861, when he swore in the Civil 
war volunteers in Fort Dodge. October 8, 1867, he was 
elected county judge of Webster county, the last of the 
county judges to serve therein. He died in Fort Dodge 
August 17, 1889. 


Judge JAMES D. THOMPSON was born in 1832 in New 
York state. He lived with his parents on a farm until 
seventeen years of age, when he went to Niagara county 
and taught school. At the close of his school in the 
spring of 1850, he resumed his studies at the Academy 
at Fredonia, and in his leisure hours read law. In 1854, 
he removed to Iowa, and on the evening of June 15, he 
walked into Eldora with his satchel on his back and soon 
opened a law office. At the next regular election he was 
elected prosecuting attorney, and in the summer of 1855, 
he became county judge of Hardin county upon the res- 
ignation of Judge Alexander Smith. 

March 22, 1856, the Hardin County Sentinel, an inde- 
pendent newspaper, was established by local citizens with 
Judge Thompson as editor. April 6, 1857, Judge Thomp- 
son was elected the first judge of the Thirteenth judi- 
cial district which was created in March, 1857, and to 
which Webster county was added February 24, 1858. 
Judge Thompson served in the Civil war, having raised 
in 1861 Company “G” of the First Iowa cavalry which 
he commanded. He was mustered out in 1864. In 1874, 
Judge Thompson closed his law office at Eldora and 
removed to California in 1875. 


GEORGE W. BASSETT was born in western Canada in 
1827. His maternal grandfather was a soldier of the 
American Revolution and a member of congress during 
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Washington’s administration. He lost an arm at the 
battle of Bennington. Mr. Bassett’s parents returned to 
the United States when he was a child and settled in the 
west. He entered Wabash college when a young man, 
earning money by manual labor to pay his way while 
pursuing his studies. After finishing his course at 
Wabash, he entered the law school at Cincinnati. After 
graduating there, he went to Des Moines in 1856, and 
entered the law office of John A. Kasson. In 1858 he 
came to Fort Dodge and formed a law partnership with 
Judge Wm. N. Meservey which continued until 1861, 
when he enlisted in the Union army in a Fort Dodge com- 
pany which was attached to the 11th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. He served in the army of the Potomac as a 
lieutenant of his company. He was twice wounded in 
battle and so disabled that he was honorably discharged 
in 1862. 


Mr. Bassett returned to Fort Dodge and in the fall 
of 1863 was elected on the Republican ticket to the state 
senate, representing the forty-third district which then 
embraced twenty-eight counties of northwestern Ilowa— 
more than one-third of the entire territory of the state. 
His district extended from the east line of Hancock coun- 
ty to the Missouri river at Sioux City, and from the 
south line of Harrison county to Minnesota on the north. 
He served with marked ability in the Tenth and Eleventh 
General Assemblies. He was for nearly twenty years 
general agent for the lease and sale of lands embraced 
in the Agricultural college grant to Iowa, and conducted 
that business successfully, handling more than 200,000 
acres to the satisfaction of the state and college. He was 
one of the incorporators and builders of the Fort Dodge 
& Fort Ridgely Railroad at a crisis in the growth of Fort 
Dodge. He was one of the founders of the Fort Dodge 
public library and, together with Witter H. Johnston, 
gave the use of a room without rent for the first library. 
For nearly thirty years he was also one of the early 
members and a supporter of the First Presbyterian 
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church. Failing health required a milder climate, and 
in 1886 he removed to California, and finally located in 
Los Angeles. He died ‘at Elsinore, California, February 6, 
1896. 


Judge JOHN PORTER was born in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, April 14, 1828. In 1836 he accompanied 
his parents to Ohio where he attended school. He later 
studied law at Warren, Ohio, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1851. In 1854 he removed to Plymouth, Indiana, 
where he practiced law until he moved to Mason City, 
Iowa, in 1856. He was admitted to the bar of Iowa at 
the first session of the district court held in Cerro Gordo 
county, June 15, 1857, that county then being a part of 
the Tenth judicial district. On October 12, 1858, he 
was elected judge of the district court in the then new 
Eleventh judicial district. He evidently proved to be 
a good judge for he was re-elected in 1862 and continued 
to hold the office until he resigned in April, 1866. In 
1859, he changed his residence to Eldora, and after his 
resignation from the bench he entered the practice of 
law at Eldora. For some time he was a partner of 
Charles E. Albrook who later became a judge in the 
Hleventh judicial district. Judge Porter served as mayor 
of Eldora for a number of years. He died at Boise, Idaho, 
September 25, 1918, and was buried at Eldora, Iowa. 


Judge JAMES W. MCKENZIE was born in Ohio, July 2, 
1848. Little is available about his early life, except that he 
was a soldier in the Civil war and took part in the defense 
of Allatoona. This was one of the most sanguinary bat- 
tles of the war. Judge McKenzie was a soldier who “waved 
the answer back to Sherman” from Allatoona to Kene- 
saw Mountain with remarkable coolness and accuracy 
under sharp fire. The message was flagged from the 
top of the fort, and enemy sharpshooters were still firing 
on them. This battle inspired the words of the old hymn 
“Hold the fort, for I am coming.” Judge McKenzie was 
a resident of Hampton in Franklin county when he was 
elected judge of the Eleventh judicial district in 1878, 
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to succeed Judge Isaac J. Mitchell. He died while in 
office from the effects of his army service. 


WILLIAM PETERS HEPBURN was the first district attor- 
ney for the Eleventh judicial district, which was estab- 
lished in 1858. He was born in Wellsville, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, November 4, 1833. His father, who was a 
physician, when away from home at New Orleans, 
heroically helping fight a scourge of cholera prevailing 
there, died before his son’s birth. The widowed mother 
married George S. Hampton and with young Hepburn 
they came in 1841, to a farm eight miles northwest of 
Iowa City. In 1848, they removed to Iowa City, Mr. 
Hampton becoming clerk of the supreme court and Mrs. 
Hampton principal of the female department of Mechan- 
ic’s Academy. Here young Helpburn had the advantage 
of attending good private schools, one being taught by 
James Harlan, later United States senator. 


In 1849, Mr. Hepburn began work as an apprentice in 
the printing office of the Iowa City Republican, the edi- 
tor being Dr. S. M. Ballard. He pursued this employment 
over three years. In after life he often said his educa- 
tion was obtained in common schools and in a printing 
office. In 1853, he read law with William Penn Clark 
for a year. He then spent a year in Chicago with a 
prominent law firm, was admitted to the bar, and then 
returned to Iowa City in 1855. In February, 1856, he 
removed to Marshalltown and commenced practice. In 
the spring of 1856, he attended at Iowa City the first 
Republican state convention held in Iowa, and the politi- 
cal alliance of his lifetime became fixed. In the fall of 
1856, he was elected prosecuting attorney for Marshall 
county, having run on the Republican ticket. In Decem- 
ber of that year he was elected one of the clerks of the 
Iowa house of representatives, it being the last session 
held in the old capitol at Iowa City. In January, 1858, 
he was elected chief clerk of the Iowa house of Repre- 
sentatives, that being the first general assembly meeting 


at Des Moines. 
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In the fall of 1858 he was elected district attorney for 
the new Eleventh judicial district consisting of eleven 
counties in northern Iowa. Mr. Hepburn at that time 
was quite a young man, in appearance a mere boy. Mag- 
netic and prepossessing, he was a young man of remark- 
able natural brilliancy. His chief characteristics were 
a nervous stirring eloquence, flashing wit, and an in- 
exhaustible supply of caustic sarcasm. In 1860, Mr. 
Hepburn was a delegate to the Republican national con- 
vention at Chicago. He served as district attorney from 
January, 1859, until August 1861, when he resigned to 
enter the Union army. Having been authorized by Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood, he raised a company of cavalry which 
was mustered in as Company “B” Second Iowa cavalry 
and was elected captain. He was advanced to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, serving much of the time on the 
staffs of Generals Sheridan, Rosencrans, and others. 
He served at different times as a judge advocate of gen- 
eral courts-martial and also as inspector of cavalry. In 
1864 he was in command of a cavalry brigade. 


From the fall of 1864 to June, 1867, he resided in 
Memphis, Tennessee, being engaged in the practice of 
law and in business. On the latter date he removed to 
Clarinda, Iowa, to become part owner and the editor of 
the Clarinda Herald. That fall he went on the stump 
for the Republican ticket and quickly acquired political 
acquaintance and leadership. He also soon opened a 
law office, abandoned his newspaper work, and until he 
went to congress in 1881, his law business was active 
and profitable. In 1872 he advocated the election of 
Horace Greeley, but soon thereafter was again within 
the ranks of the Republican party. In 1876 he was a 
presidential elector-at-large, elected on the Republican 


ticket. He had become an acknowledged power on the 
stump. 


In 1880 he was nominated for congress on the 385th 
ballot by the Republicans in his district. He was elected, 
and re-elected to the two succeeding congresses, but in 
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1886 he was defeated by Albert R. Anderson in a very 
memorable campaign, the issue being largely railroad 
legislation. From 1888 to 1893, he was solicitor of the 
treasury. In the fall of 1892, he was again elected to 
congress and re-elected regularly to the seven subsequent 
congresses. In the election of 1908, he was defeated for 
congress by Wm. D. Jamieson. Retiring from congress 
in March, 1909, he opened a law office in Washington in 
December of that year and for the few following years 
had a number of important cases. Mr. Hepburn’s great 
work was accomplished as a congressman. He was a 
constructive legislator, the author of the “Hepburn Rate 
Law,” also the “Pure Food and Public Health Act’ of 
the 59th congress, both considered measures of para- 
mount importance. Mr. Hepburn died at his home in 
Clarinda, February 7, 1916. 


Judge LUTHER L. PEASE was the second county judge 
of Webster county to be elected after the county seat 
was moved from Homer. He was a doctor by profession 
and lived at Homer until he removed to Fort Dodge. He 
was elected August 3, 1857, and served two years. In 
April, 1858, he submitted to the citizens of the county a 
proposition to build a court house in Fort Dodge. Al- 
though it was carried by a majority of votes, a violent 
opposition was made by the citizens in the south part of 
the county who wanted the county seat moved to Border 
Plains. Judge Pease was forced to make many decisions 
which displeased his former friends in Homer. The first 
murder trial in Webster county was before Judge Pease 
and was held in the old Wahkonsa hotel which was for- 
merly the general quarters of the troops. 


One of the historical landmarks of Fort Dodge, built 
in 1857 by Judge Pease, still stands on the southwest 
corner of First avenue north and Fourth street. The 
brick were hauled by team from Dubuque. While the 
first court house was being built, the circuit court was 
held in the upper story. In one corner of the basement 
was the post office and in another, the first drug store 
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in Fort Dodge. In 1872, Dr. Pease of Mt. Vernon was 
appointed by Governor Carpenter as a member of the 
committee to visit the hospitals for the insane under the 
act of the Fourteenth General Assembly. 


Judge JOHN H. BRADLEY was born in Connecticut May 
9, 1837. He came to Iowa in 1856, and located at Iowa 
City where he read law and was admitted to the bar in 
1857. In 1862, he removed to Marshalltown where he 
practiced law. He entered into partnership with Obed 
Caswell in 1864. In 1866, he was appointed district at- 
torney by the governor to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of D. D. Chase of Webster City. Mr. Bradley 
held the office of district attorney for six years. In the 
fall of 1872, he was elected judge of the circuit court of 
the Eleventh judicial district to succeed Judge S. L. Rose. 
He began his work in January, 1878, was re-elected in 
1876 and served until January, 1881. Judge Bradley 
represented James Wilson (Tama Jim) in the election 
contest in the Fifth congressional district in 1882. He 
is said to have been a very able lawyer. 


THEODORE HAWLEY was born in Delta, New York, in 
1827. He attended Hamilton college in New York, from 
which institution he was graduated with honors. He 
first came to Fort Dodge prior to 1860, as he was mar- 
ried that year and brought his bride from New York 
state to Fort Dodge, where he had already established 
himself as a lawyer. The last lap of the journey was 
made by stagecoach. In 1868, Mr. Hawley was elected 
state senator and was re-elected in 1870. He was a 
staunch Republican, and refused at one time to let his 
name be put on the Democratic ticket as a candidate for 
judge. In 1872 he served as deputy United States mar- 
shal. 


In the year 1889, he made a donation of 150 volumes 
to the Fort Dodge public library, which had just been 
established. More than one hundred of these were bound 
volumes of magazines, making the most valuable dona- 
tion it had received. Mr. Hawley owned considerable 
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land in Fort Dodge and was one of the proprietors of 
Hawley & Meservey’s addition to Fort Dodge, in the 
southeast part of the city. In 1893, Mr. Hawley and 
family removed to Denver, Colorado, through the influ- 
ence of his son, Harry W. Hawley, and he resided there 
until his death in 1911. 


Judge DAviIp D. MIRACLE was born in London, Ontario, 
January 23, 1840. He was a son of Hiram and Mary 
(Delameter) Miracle, natives of New York state. His 
ancestors were of Holland descent and among the early 
settlers of the Mohawk valley, coming to this country 
early in the sixteenth century. David D. Miracle’s youth 
was spent in attending school in his native city. Before 
reaching his majority, with his parents he settled in 
Oshkosh, Winnebago county, Wisconsin, where he taught 
school for a while. He attended Lawrence university at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, and the law department of the state 
university at Ann Arbor, Michigan. After this he read 
law in the office of C. Coolbaugh of Oshkosh. In April, 
1864, he was admitted to the bar, and the following May 
came to Webster City, Iowa, and engaged in the practice 
of law. 

In 1868, he formed a partnership with R. N. Wood- 
worth in the real estate business in connection with his 
profession. August 1, 1870, he formed a partnership 
with J. L. Kamrar which continued successfully until 
January 1, 1880, when he took his seat as judge of the 
circuit court of the Eleventh judicial district of Iowa, to 
which office he had been elected the previous fall. He 
filled this position with credit to himself until 1887, when 
the office of circuit judge was abolished by law. He was 
then elected judge of the Eleventh judicial district of 
Iowa, which office he was filling at the time of his death 
at Webster City, July 29, 1888. 

A concluding installment of this review of the bar of Webster 
county will appear in a subsequent issue of the ANNALS. It 
will include accounts of the lives of leaders of more recent date, 
among such being Judge Daniel C. Chase, Jonathan P. Dolliver, 


Judge John L. Stevens, Capt. Joseph A. O. Yeoman, the Healys, M. 
D. O’Connell, Frank H. Helsell, Robt. M. Wright, Wm. S. Kenyon 


and numerous others. 


MY YEARS IN STORY COUNTY 
By A. M. HENDERSON’ 


When Iowa was just coming of age as a state, I arrived 
upon this earthly scene. My cradle was in a home on 
the farm purchased in 1856 in southern Hamilton county, 
Iowa, to which father moved in 1858, from Lisbon, IlIli- 
nois. While railroad service was then established as 
far west as Iowa City, he and several neighbors, all with 
families, made the trek in horse and ox-drawn covered 
wagons. 


In this home the Randall post office was established 
April 15, 1863—just two years prior to President Lin- 
coln’s assassination. Father served as the postmaster 
until the early eighties, when the narrow gauge railway 
was built through the west end of our farm where the 
present village of Randall was founded. This road was 
built by the Des Moines & Minnesota Railway Company, 
but was soon taken over by the Chicago & Northwestern 
system and converted into standard gauge in the early 
eighties. It was my privilege to see the first train pull 
into Story City January 1, 1878. Later on this line 
was extended to its terminal known as Calanan, three 
miles southeast of the present site of Jewell. 


It was in this farm home serving as the Randall post 
office, I was born over eighty years ago, so I saw and 
felt as a child could see and feel, the conquest of the 
prairie and the privations and hardships that were in- 
separable parts of the pioneer life of that day. The 
“push button” was unknown. We did have the “tran 
lampe” which was the forerunner of the tallow candle. 
We lived in the day of the bootjack, the trundle bed, the 
straw tick, the bedcord, the “kubbe-rulle,” the wooden 
shoe, the homemade soap, and even the mixmaster of the 
day—the “‘tvare” (potstick or stirrer). 


_\Memoirs written by A. M. Henderson, 1950, and filed in the geneological sec- 
tion of the Iowa Department of History and Archives, Des Moines.—EDITOoR. 
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THE MECHANICAL PUMP 


The first event of significance in my life was when 
the supersalesman for the chain pump drove into our 
yard. Prior to his call, the water from a twenty-foot 
well near our kitchen door was lifted by the hook-and- 
pail system. After his departure the feat was accom- 
plished by merely turning a crank—my first experience 
with a laborsaving device—the old chain pump. 


My schooling was started in 1873 in a one-room school- 
house father built in 1860°. The school district was or- 
ganized in 1858, the earlier terms of school having been 
held in private homes in the community. For many 
years it served an expansive Norwegian pioneer settle- 
ment. Here the boys and girls from these pioneer homes 
of a foreign tongue learned the fundamentals of English. 
Here, too, they acquired what was for many the only 
taste of literature they ever had. The anecdotes and 
fables of McGuffy’s Readers played an important part in 
moulding into the community the American way of life. 
All of this created that atmosphere from which grew the 
great characters of the past into their rich fruitage. 


This schoolhouse, primarily intended for book learning, 
soon became a community forum, the home for the spell- 
ing school, the debating society, the band rehearsals, and 
singing school, and it even housed the traveling medicine 
show of that day. Moreover, it served as a church edifice. 
The well-known itinerant preacher, Elling Sunve Eielson, 
officiated there a number of times. This is the Eielson 
who made several trips on foot to New York City to 
have translated and printed in English several textbooks 
he brought from Norway, including Luther’s Catechism 
and Pontoppidan’s “Truth Unto Godliness.” His travel- 
ing paraphernalia for those journeys consisted of a cof- 
fee pot, compass, a rubber coat, and an ax. 


ScHOOL DAYS CUT SHORT 


Because I was needed on the farm, my school days 


“The Palimpsest, September, 1931, p. 259. 
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came to a sudden halt when I had barely reached the mid- 
section of McGuffy’s Fifth Reader, so the old school- 
house which served as my baptismal font in my infancy 
was also my Alma Mater. For my postgraduate work, I 
turned to “The School of Experience.” 


The unpretentious, weather-beaten schoolhouse, older 
in years than the Emancipation Proclamation, intact, 
with bell and belfry and many of its original appurte- 
nances, may be seen today at its original site where it 
now is maintained as the Sheldahl Memorial Hall. Among 
the many relics within may be seen a ballot box made 
from native walnut and used there in the elections of 
Abraham Lincoln. The first teacher, Capt. W. A. Wier 
of Civil war days, formerly fished whales in the Nova 
Scotia regions, and his harpoons are among the exhibits. 


While I was reared in a comfortable Christian home 
with devoted parents and wholesome environments, my 
teenage years seemed long and uneventful. True, we 
lived and labored under primitive conditions. When 
father had acquired a spring seat for our lumber wagon, 
reserved for himself and mother enroute to church or 
town, our neighbor pals called us “highbrows,” albeit we, 
the offspring got along very well with a board across 
the wagon box, back of the spring seat. 


We had the packpeddler—the Marshall Field of the 
open road—as well as the itinerant clock fixer, not to 
forget the mender of kitchen utensils and tinware with 
his miniature charcoal-burning sheet-iron stove for heat- 
ing his soldering irons. 


Our reading matter was limited. Father was a sub- 
scriber to the leading Norwegian weekly paper, the 
Skandinaven, but we craved English. I thought the col- 
orful seed catalogue of W. Atlee Burpee & Co. well worth 
my perusal. 


In 1888 when the hand-rake reaper had become obso- 
lete in our community, I cut the grain crop for our neigh- 
bor, Christian Knutson Aabe, with the first self-rake 
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reaper that reached our neighborhood. May it here be 
added parenthetically, that the great grandson of the 
neighbor whose grain I cut is today the pastor of the 
University Church of Hope in Minneapolis, the Rev. 
Joseph L. Knutson. 


SWEETS VIA SUGAR CANE 


The so-called “molasses mill’? maintained at the Chris- 
tian Aabe farm is unforgettable. It was to this process- 
ing plant we carted our annual crops of sugar cane where 
the juice was extracted from the long stalks by horse 
power. Thereupon it was poured into large vats and 
boiled for about twelve hours, and presto, there was the 
unadulterated homemade sorghum, today an almost for- 
gotten luxury. 


My parents were charter members of the St. Petri 
Lutheran congregation of Story City. In the late fifties, 
the sainted Rev. P. A. Rasmussen came from Lisbon, IIli- 
nois, to help organize the congregation. From then on 
he made two visits a year to this parish until he was able 
to secure the late Rev. Nils Amlund as the first resident 
pastor. 


The construction of a church was soon under way, 
with much of the material used from native timber. This 
church, built ninety years ago, today serves approxi- 
mately the same number of members (600). In the 
intervening years it has been remodeled and largely 
modernized. However, the pulpit and altar frame in 
use there now were built by the Reverend Amlund. It 
was my pleasure to serve as a choir member in this con- 
gregation thirty-four consecutive years. 


It must be added that Story City has three other 
thriving churches, with memberships aggregating over 
thirteen hundred. 

THRILL OF FIRST CIRCUS 


This saga would be incomplete should I fail to share 
with the reader the thrill I had as a pocketbook customer 


\ 
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at the Ringlind Brothers ticket wagon at Story City on 
their maiden trip through southern Minnesota, and Iowa 
in horse-drawn vehicles. The five brothers were born 
at McGregor, Iowa, where their father was a harness 
maker. 


The mythical ‘““Twenty-Mule Team” of borax fame had 
not reached the radio channels, but we did have the 
twenty-ox team in the flesh, with the bright brass fer- 
rules on the tips of their long horns not only ornamental, 
but a safety gadget too. This herd of oxen and huge 
wooden plow served as drainage equipment, for opening 
the so-called “bull ditches” for draining the ponds of the 
prairie or field. 


The stately figure we called the Ox Master, with his 
black mustache and goatees and wide-brimmed hat, with 
his “gees,” and his “haws” in his resonant voice followed 
by a professional crack of the whip, with Iowa prairies 
as a background, would rival Hollywood’s best production 
of frontier life. 


We had no footprints of the Indian, nor hoofmarks of 
the buffalo to point to within my memory. I do, how- 
ever, remember frequent Indian invasions, but of a 
friendly nature. Every spring and fall, representatives 
of the Sac and Fox tribe from the Tama Indian reserva- 
tion pitched their tents on the banks of the Skunk river 
across the road from our home. Their sole objective 
seemed to be fishing, trapping and hunting. The Indian 
name for skunk is “seganku” so to them they were camp- 
ing on the banks of the Seganku. 


H0G-TO-MARKET SYSTEM 


A description of our hog marketing system in the 
seventies may be a bit unique. When a few hogs were 
ready for market, a hog-killing day was designated and 
the neighbors alerted for help. A sixty-gallon water- 
filled copper caldron with fire underneath served as 
the hot-water system for scalding. This was a winter 
job and the carcasses when dressed were cut in halves 
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and left hanging out in the open until the morning fol- 
lowing, when they would be frozen hard. Then they were 
carted to Nevada, temporary terminal of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway, and from there sent by rail to 
Chicago. After the railroad reached our community 
with shipping facilities at both Story City and Randall, 
the larger herds were often, because of limited horse- 
power and rolling stock, driven to market on their own 
power. Such movements were usually followed by a 
team of horses hitched to a lumber wagon, so that if a 
critter in transit showed undue fatigue, it was promptly 
lifted into the wagon, destined to meet its pals, good as 
new, at the railroad stockyards. 


THE FIRST STREET CARS 


We had neither the thrills nor the tragedies of the 
automobile, but only fifty miles away (Des Moines) we 
had the horse-drawn streetcar, which would be a thrill 
for anyone from eight to eighty today. On arriving at 
State street in Chicago, on a horse-drawn car we heard 
the clarion call ‘change cars.” Thereupon we boarded 
a car operated by underground cables. 


Radio was a foreign term to us, but we did find at the 
state fairs a bequest from Alexander Graham Bell, a 
gadget known as the graphophone. What boy in his 
teens or younger could help “plunking” down his nickel 
for the rental of a pair of small tubes similar to those 
used in a physician’s stethoscope? With the business 
ends of those tubes inserted in the ears, melodious strains 
of Stephen Collins Foster’s compositions came seemingly 
from nowhere. 


In the course of events there developed a marked 
musical ability among our teenagers. This resulted in 
the organization of the Riverside band’. With the aid 
of our elders as signers of our note we managed to bor- 
row enough money to purchase a complete set of new 
instruments from Lyon & Healy of Chicago. Such good 


8The Palimpsest, May, 1932, p. 202. 
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progress was made that the year following our organ- 
ization we received a bid from the Iowa State Fair board 
to serve as the official band for one day at the coming 
fair. According to the press reports, we came out in 
flying colors. 


The next year we participated in a band tournament 
at Storm Lake, Iowa, in which sixteen bands were reg- 
istered. We came out second to none. Upon disbanding, 
our director and instructor went to Chicago, Illinois, 
where he served as flute soloist in the famous Thomas 
orchestra. He also served as director of the Auditorium 
Opera House orchestra. One of our cornet players joined 
the Soldiers’ Home band at Leavenworth, Kansas, as 
solo cornetist. Another cornet player entered Luther 
college at Decorah, Iowa, where he became cornet soloist 
in the college band under the leadership of the renowned 
band master, Carlo A. Sperati. 


TAKES A WIFE 


But true to the maxim of old: Time and tide for no 
man bide. Subservient to the March of Time, I found 
myself confronting a new era in life, with added re- 
sponsibilities: the life of maturity. Qn January 1, 1891, 
I married Julia T. Hegland of Roland, Iowa. Three 
children were born to our wedlock: two boys and one 
girl. Floyd, the oldest, died at the age of nine. Mildred 
lives in Northfield, Minnesota, while Luther remains at 
Story City. 


We started our married life on a farm I had purchased 
from father in 1890. Incidentally, this is the farm on 
which the now well-appointed and widely-known River- 
side Bible Camp is located. Here I had my first business 
or official experience. I succeeded father as justice of 
the peace in Scott township. We set up housekeeping 
with a complete set of furnishing for a five-room house 
at a total cost of eighty-five dollars. The spring follow- 
ing, the house burned to the ground with nearly all of 
our eighty-five dollars worth of household goods, togeth- 
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er with all wearing apparel save that in use. Upon our 
retirement from the farm, hogs brought four dollars per 
hundred pounds, and corn sold at thirty-three cents a 
bushel. 

ENTERS BUSINESS LIFE 


In the midnineties an opportunity came to acquire an 
interest in a well-established hardware and implement 
business in my home town, so my aspirations to become 
a businessman were attained. 


The original trading post in the day of the stagecoach 
was located half a mile east of the present business sec- 
tion of Story City, at first known as Fairview, where 
several stores were located on the ground now occupied 
by our public school buildings. When the railroad was 
built through this community in the late seventies, a 
new townsite was platted near the right-of-way, which 
was followed by an exodus from the Fairview location, 
already known as Story City. 


The first public improvement in the new townsite 
that comes to my mind is a street lighting system in- 
stalled by our firm, Henderson & Henderson. It was 
nothing more than some large ornamental kerosene lan- 
terns placed atop nicely-milled cedar posts set along 
the wooden sidewalks. Thus it came to pass that the 
proverbial lamplighter was with us in the flesh—my 
friend of old, the late Christian Juhl, was Story City’s 
first. A proud lad was I to live in a town with street 
lights. Today Story City (population 1497, 1940 census) 
operates its municipal diesel-powered electric light and 
power plant with an annual output of 2,875,800 k.w. 
hours. 

BECOMES A “NASBY” 

Business was going on as usual when in the late nine- 
ties I was sought as traveling salesman for the Cascaden 
Manufacturing Company of Waterloo. 


After serving in that capacity for five years, our con- 
gressman, the late Hon. J. A. T. Hull, desired a change 
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in our postmastership. He told me frankly the position 
was mine for the asking. With a growing family at 
home, I thought the change desirable, and so I asked for 
it. During my incumbency I had the pleasure of serving 
two terms as president of the Iowa Postmasters’ League. 
Besides the opportunity afforded to meet the many 
“Nasbys” of Iowa, it paved the way for attending the 
national conventions, generally held in the south and 
east, with New York or Washington, or both, on the 
itineraries. The postmastership with the resumption of 
a normal home life, carried with it a better opportunity 
to participate in community affairs. 


We supported an active commercial club in which the 
members of the city council participated. Thus they were 
always well informed on the public attitude on any pend- 
ing projects, which helped them materially in their of- 
ficial deliberations. In the course of time the name of 
the club was changed to the Greater Community Con- 
gress. A new set of by-laws provided for the creation of 
twenty standing committees, and that every member 
should serve on one of these committees. This proved a 
desirable stimulant and our membership increased 
markedly. It was my privilege to serve as secretary for 
a term of years which was followed by a like number 
of years as president. 


Street paving and sanitary sewers were in the offing 
and the Community Congress lent its moral support to 
these and other much-needed improvements. In due 
course we were lifted from our miry one-hundred-foot 
wide streets by a splendid brick pavement. Our wooden 
walks were replaced with cement, with curb and gutters 
attached, and last, but not least, a substantial sanitary 
sewer system constructed. 


SUNSET HOME BUILT 


At this juncture one of our leading businessmen fa- 
thered the thought of promoting the building of an old 
people’s home and sanitarium. The construction was 
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soon under way, financed by public subscription in which 
the surrounding farm community shared liberally, and 
we soon had a going institution. Shortly thereafter it 
was transferred to the United Lutheran church with the 
understanding they were at liberty to discontinue the 
hospital and sanitarium. This anticipation has become 
a reality. Now building funds through public subscrip- 
tion have made it possible to erect a new and separate 
hospital, work on which has been started. The old peo- 
ples home has in the meantime become known as the 
Sunset Home. A commodious addition has recently been 
built and this institution is now caring for approximately 
sixty aged residents. 


Because of the financial upheavals of the early thirties, 
a substantial structure on our business street, known as 
the Grand Hotel and Auditorium, failed financially. 
Through the joint efforts of the city council and the 
Community Congress, this structure was taken over and 
converted into a community building, which proved defi- 
nitely successful. This structure today has a spacious 
assembly hall on the second floor large enough to seat 
three hundred people at banquet tables, with ample mod- 
ern kitchen facilities and equipment. On the first floor 
are well-appointed office quarters for the city officials 
with a suitable council chamber and committee room; 
also a modern library and reading rooms, and last but 
not least, stalls for two modern fire engines, one for the 
country and one for the city. It should be noted that the 
Greater Community Congress has kept up a continuous 
organization for forty-two years — perhaps a national 
record for a town of this size, where usually the commer- 
cial club, or whatever it is called, has to be reorganized 
every three or four years. 


BECOMING A BANKER 


Just as the Democrats fixed their covetous eyes on the 
postmastership at the end of my second term, a bid came 
to me to take over the cashiership of the First National 
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Bank. This was accepted, of course. At the time of 
my installation, the total resources of the bank were 
approximately $300,000. It was my pleasure to see this 
grow to the million dollar mark. During my incumbency 
I served as city treasurer. I was also one of the organ- 
izers of the First National Farm Loan association and 
served as its first president. 


Here again came an official recognition. At the an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Bankers Association held at 
Davenport in 1922, I was elected president which carried 
with it no small amount of work and duties, besides 
arranging for and presiding over the annual state con- 
vention at the close of the year. During my incumbency 
we had over eighteen hundred banks in Iowa, whereas 
today the records show less than seven hundred. 


I shall be derelict in my duty should I fail to note here 
that as a generous honorarium for official services the 
year past, I was given an all-expense-paid trip to the 
American Bankers annual convention held at New York 
city that year. And more gratuitous recognitions were 
in the offing. At the following state convention I was 
elected to a three-year term on the Council of Adminis- 
tration of the American Bankers association. The three 
meetings I attended were held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, and Augusta, Georgia. 


TRAGEDY VIA DEFLATION 


But here again tragedy was in the offing. In 1932, the 
institution where I served for twenty years was sucked 
into the maelstrom of financial tragedies of the era. One 
must be a part of such a calamity to realize its full mean- 
ing. 


I had a family to support, so I was pursued by the 
whip-lash of necessity. I decided to experiment with a 
“cash and carry” system among the merchants in the 
smaller towns in Iowa. I secured a stock of staple kitchen 
utensils, pocket knives, razor blades, et cetera,—anything 
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I thought could be handled from a business coupe. The 
venture was discouraging at first, but I was out in the 
open and my mind occupied. I established a 2650-mile 
route of all season roads that I made every sixty days. 
Ere long I called myself a success. 


However, in the death of my wife in 1936, I suffered 
another major upset. She was and is missed. She was 
a true devotee to her family, her church, and her com- 
munity. 


In the resumption of my routes following this visita- 
tion, I found anew the duties to be strenuous, but also 
realized that I had by now established a worthwhile 
business. The manager of the Chicago branch office of 
the American Safety Razor Corporation told me several 
times that I was his best customer between Chicago and 
Denver, and I almost believed him. In 1942 and 1948, 
I sold and delivered from my Chevy coupe, over two tons 
of Star razor blades each year with an active demand for 
other types of blades, and other merchandise. 


COMES THEN THE WAR 


But at a time when business was perhaps at its best 
it seemed that all handicaps not anchored, converged on 
my “Portable Emporium.” 


War restrictions not only on tires, tubes and gas, but 
merchandise as well, prepared me for admission to the 
ranks of the unemployed. On top of it all I had to seek 
refuge at the Mecca for the infirm at Rochester, Minne- 
sota, for two minor surgicals. During my convalescence 
that followed, I realized full well that if all the other 
handicaps were lifted, I would not be equal to the strenu- 
ous road work I had carried in the recent past. Follow- 
ing a season of prayerful deliberations, the solution came 
in the one word: retirement. 

So after residing in the community of my birth for 


seventy-six years, I found it advisable to move to North- 
field, Minnesota, to make my future home with my 
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daughter, who has for many years served as food director 
for the St. Olaf college cafeterias. This new venture has 
proven very satisfactory. While I am little else than a 
shut-in, I enjoy creature comforts in a full measure. I 
have learned from experience that “a man’s life does not 
consist in the abundance of his possessions,” and for this 
I am appreciative. Grateful, too, for the rich life I have 
lived, rich in experience and historical significance. And 
thankful for being part and parcel of a generation that 
has seen more change and growth than has any other 
generation in the annals of time. 


THE FATHERS CREATED A REPUBLIC 


Gov. Leslie M. Shaw: In very recent years we have 
been using the word “‘democracy” when we have meant 
“republic.” This flippant and unscientific manner of 
speaking tends to lax thinking, and is fraught with dan- 
ger. The Fathers created a republic and not a democracy. 
Before you dismiss the thought, examine your diction- 
aries again and settle once and forever that a republic 
is a government where the sovereignty resides in the 
citizens, and is exercised through representatives chosen 
by the citizens; while a democracy is a government where 
the sovereignty also resides in the citizens but is exer- 
cised directly, without the intervention of representatives. 


The distinction, briefly and concisely stated, is this: 
One is direct government, the other representative gov- 
ernment. Under a democratic form of government, the 
people rule, while in a republic they choose their rulers. 
In democracies, the people legislate; in republics, they 
choose legislators. In democracies, the people administer 
the laws; in republics they select executives. In de- 
mocracies, judicial questions are decided by popular vote; 
in republics, judges are selected, and they only, interpret 
and construe laws and render judgments and decrees. 
Every true American is satisfied with representative 
government, and that is what the term republic means. 


ON THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 
By O. J. PRUITT 


In 1804, Sergeant Gass swam the horses across the 
Missouri river twelve miles below Council Bluffs. He 
found an Indian trail along the bank and buffalo trails 
leading into the hills six miles distant. The trail along 
the bank became a part of the route over which the 
Mormon Battalion marched in the longest march in 
history. 


Little was written of this area for years until the ad- 
vent of trappers and hunters. The only means of traffic 
on the river was by keel boats propelled by oars and 
cordelled. 

Manuel Lisa was the first to start a trading post. This 
was at Florence, Nebraska, in 1811. Lisa was soon fol- 
lowed by Peter Sarpy, who established a second post. 
A third post opposite that of Trader’s Point was begun 
in 1816 by the elder Chouteau and Sublet. Francis Guitar 
got off a boat at Trader’s Point, came to Miller’s Hollow, 
and started his post in 1824. He had been a cook on one 
of the boats owned by Chouteau. 


In the days of pirogues and cordelling, Bethlehem 
was a camping place where pirogues were tied up for the 
night. With the coming of steamboats, river towns 
sprang up thick and fast, each vieing for recognition and 
for a share of patronage of travelers. 


At one time, up the river from Bethlehem, was Cali- 
fornia City, later to become Pacific City. It was four 
miles inland and now is the ghost city two miles north of 
Pacific Junction, which is an important Burlington rail- 
way station. Platteville was next, then Hamilton’s, 
Trader’s Point and Ray’s Landing. Trader’s Point was 
destroyed by the meander of the river in the early sixties. 
The only traces existing up to and until 1917 were the 
standing walls of the rock school house one-half mile 
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east. It was this school that was taught by the father 
of the late E. H. Sylvester. He kept a diary and from it 
the writer learned the names of people who lived one 
hundred years ago. 


Hamilton sold his place to a man named Pinkney Rob- 
inson, who was a notorious character. He is said to 
have been leader of the vigilantes and, at the same time, 
in cahoots with a horse-thieving band. This band ran 
horses from Kansas and Missouri. They hid the horses 
in the cottonwoods and after some camouflaging sold 
them to Mormons, California gold rushers and Oregon 
trailers. 


In a bend of the road east of Danger Hill in Mills 
county stands “Hangman’s Tree” where two men were 
strung up. Pinkney Robinson was accused of the nefari- 
ous job. Robinson left the place he had bought from 
Hamilton and after leaving was never heard from again. 
Some reported that he had gone to Colorado. There was 
controversy over the destruction of the hangman’s tree 
when the highway commission wished to straighten the 
road over Danger Hill. The road has not been changed. 
The tree is still standing. 


TALES OF FRANCIS GUITAR 


The writer remembers Francis Guitar as a spinner of 
Indian yarns. In his declining days he sat around in 
Bayliss park and spun some dandies. His audience was 
mostly made up of youths. The stories heard sounded 
a little exaggerated and it was my opinion that the 
hyperbole slant was to personalize his bravery. In after 
years, I learned that they were truths. 


In the battle of the Sioux and Pawnee, which took 
place about seventy miles west of Omaha, Guitar fur- 
nished the Pawnee with powder and ball. He also 
directed the fight which ran for three days. Guitar was 
wounded in the fight and, after the wound was dressed, 
continued in command. 
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One of the local stories Guitar told was of standing in 
his doorway of the Miller Hollow post (Main and Broad- 
way) and shooting a buffalo on the site of the present 
Chieftain hotel. Indians were chasing the bull south 
along the bluffs when it swerved east to cross Indian 
creek and Guitar swung the Kentucky rifle into action. 
His last store was located on South Main street opposite 
the Park building. His daughter, Mrs. Freeman, resides 
at 223 on South Twenty-first street and is ninety-two 
years old. 


Platteville died a natural death for lack of patronage 
and the houses were moved to old Pacific City. Ray’s 
Landing became obsolete when the river meandered and 
Lake Manawa was made. Ray’s Landing was where the 
boats from St. Louis delivered supplies for Council 
Bluffs. It was from the bluffs above the training grounds 
of the Mormon battalion that Father DeSmet and four 
hundred Indians watched for the coming of the Meranda 
which sank. All was lost except a plow, a pair of boots, 
a handsaw and a quantity of liquor. It was late in April, 
1838. 

THE SCOURGE OF YELLOW FEVER 


Now, to go back to the time of Lisa and Sarpy. Sublet 
and Jackson seem to have backed Lisa in his venture 
into the Indian trade. When Lisa died in 1822, Jackson 
took charge. Joseph LaBarge was an apprentice at 
Lisa’s. LaBarge quit and took up piloting of steamboats 
as a vocation. He probably knew the traits of the “Big 
Muddy” better than any man living in his day. He made 
his last trip on a government snag boat in 1883. 


LaBarge had as passengers some noted persons includ- 
ing the following: Father DeSmet, Father Verreydt, 
Maxmillian, Catlin, army officers galore, Audubon, artist 
Carl Bodner and artist Kurtz and noted Indian chiefs, 
Sacajawea and her husband Chabineau, Captain Clark as 
governor of the territory, and many more. 


When the yellow fever broke out on one trip up, Father 
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Verreydt died and was interred near the Boyer river. 
The improvised casket was hewn from a huge cottonwood 
log. The slab lid was sealed with tar. On the down trip, 
with $70,000 worth of gold dust aboard and some very 
anxious passengers in a hurry to get to St. Louis, La- 
Barge stopped the boat and disinterred the body and 
took it to St. Louis. The passengers protested, thinking 
it would bring on another siege of yellow fever. 


LaBarge’s brother perished with the blowing up of 
the steamer Salido. The boilers were being fired with 
oak barrel staves and bacon to raise the steam to round 
a bend. The river was very high and swift at the place 
in Missouri. The entire crew and forty German immi- 
grants perished. The bell of the boat was blown one-half 
mile inland. Today that bell is in a church tower in 
Savannah, Missouri. 


At the Union Pacific is a steamboat whistle. It is on 
the roundhouse and was taken from a sunken steamer 
near the Walter Hough farm near Crescent, Iowa. 


A graduate archeologist from Iowa University dug 
from the Platteville township Indian village site a like- 
ness of York, Captain Clark’s valet. It is the work of a 
Pawnee squaw. Dr. W. H. Over of Vermillion, S. D., 
picked up a stone pipe from the same site. Jack DeWitt, 
a Nonpareil reporter, excavated many Indians’ graves in 
the vicinity. The writer opened a burial mound one mile 
east. That event is a story in itself. 


The prominence of the river town of Bethlehem came 
when the Mormons operated a ferry at the place. The 
west landing was just below the mouth of the Platte 
river. The overland trail led up the river to a crossing 
at Grand Island. Here it was joined with trails from 
Independence, Atchison and St. Joseph. 


KIDNAPPING OF A PAWNEE GIRL 


Now we come to a story wholly accredited to one 
George Wells, a radio technician when living in Council 
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Bluffs. It is a brief history of the old Chouteau fort at 
the site of the now extinct Buckingham lake. This place 
is fourteen miles south of the old Bethlehem site. 


A sixteen-year-old boy was hired as interpreter for the 
men, twenty-one in number, stationed at the Chouteau 
fort at Buckingham lake. He had been raised near the 
Osage in Missouri and was said to hate all Indians. The 
fort hardly had been settled before the boy, named George 
Kern, kidnapped an Indian girl and brought her to the 
fort. Rules of the fort forbad any Indians from crossing 
the deadline one hundred yards distant from the fort 
without identification. 


Kern held the girl captive over night. With the com- 
ing of daylight twenty Pawnee Indians, armed with bows 
and arrows, approached the deadline and demanded the 
return of the squaw. Kern, with a knife at her throat, 
defied the Indians. Kern told them in their own lan- 
guage, “Come and get her with her cut throat.” 


After a long parley among the Indians, they left, 
going back into the Waubansie hills. Some writers de- 
clare the kidnapping was for immoral purpose of men 
of the fort. Wells stated that Kern wanted to see how 
many Indians he could kill should they attack. The 
Indians had heard the roar of the brass cannons of the 
fort and feared it meant certain death, and wanted no 
part of such a fight. 


About noon that next day, Kern released the squaw. 
He was rebuked by the commander of the post. The 
commander said they were there to trade, not to pick a 
fight. Kern made no reply and sulked by going out and 
walking around outside the fort. He was warned not to 
go out of sight for a few days or until the affair was 
forgotten. 

Two days later, Kern, with his Kentucky rifle, strolled 
out into the great bottoms about two miles from camp. 
He was trying to get near enough to get a shot at a buf- 
falo. As he sneaked through the grass, he heard the 
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zing of an arrow which hit him in the leg. The pain 
was so great that he fell down and lay quiet for awhile. 
Then, thinking the arrow might be poisoned, he made a 
small incision with his hunting knife and withdrew the 
arrow. He then bound it up with a huge chew of tobacco. 
Ever and anon he arose and looked for an approaching 
Indian. He sat and waited. 


Presently an Indian came, slowly parting the tall 
slough grass, hoping the arrow had hit a vital spot. The 
Indian would then take the scalp and the gun and count 
a coup. He was the lover of the outraged squaw and had 
come for revenge. Alas he was doomed. At fifty yards 
Kern put a bullet squarely between the eyes and the 
Indian fell dead. Soon after this event, the Pawnee 
band crossed the river and encamped along the Platte 
river. 


CHANGES IN TOWNS AND FORTS 


The Buckingham fort was never a success. Only a few 
Otoes traded there. Later, Chouteau moved to one-half 
mile south of Fort Atkinson which was established in 
1818-19 and was destroyed by fire set by the Pawnee in 
1827. Just before the burning, the army had been moved 
back to Bellville and joined by a troop of dragoons. 


Opposite the Lisa trading post, Bad Heart and his 
band of over two hundred Indians (Cherokee, Sioux) 
had a village on what is today the Charles Beno lower 
farm. Here is evidence of the embankment mentioned 
by DeSmet near the Grand Battier. 


Bad Heart, under pretense of being friendly with the 
Lisa fort and promising all the up river Indian trade to 
Lisa, sent it to the Hamilton post twenty miles by river 
below. When the river meandered in 1832, Bad Heart 
and his entire band traveled up the Boyer river, thence 
south to the head of the Missouri Platte, and then down 
it to opposite Atchison, where he signed a treaty grant- 
ing all the Platte purchase to the government. In this 
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purchase was sent the Pottawattamie, Ottawas, and 
Chippewas. The last of the Pottawattamie were removed 
from the territory in 1848 and sent to Oklahoma and 
Kansas, where they now reside. Mr. Allis, a missionary 
to the Pawnee, who died a few years ago, remembered 
when the Indians were marched by his place to Council 
Bluffs to be placed aboard a steamer to transport them 
to their new home. 


Today, after one hundred twenty-five years, there 
remains no vestige of any of the river towns mentioned. 
The site of old Bethlehem is in dispute. Old timers even 
dispute there were ever any of the river towns herein 
mentioned. Be that as it may, the 1857 map must be 
true. DeSmet was never known to relate an untruth. 
General Atkinson was known for his veracity. 


Today a visitor to the territory can see the old DeLil 
burying ground and the Hog ranch built of fir logs taken 
from the Iowa building at the TransMississippi Exhibi- 
tion held in Omaha in 1898-9. Trains of the Burlington 
roar up the valley and cross the river at Plattsmouth. 
Planes are continually flying overhead. The rich bottom 
lands produce great crops of wheat, corn and oats. To 
supplant all this, drillers for oil sank a hole 2,500 feet in 
1950 on the Tierschafer farm and got plenty of aqua 
pure. 


Along the bluffs are the old Wall home and the grave 
of Allis and an Indian mound where twenty-four skele- 
tons were removed under the supervision of Coroner Ray- 
nor of Glenwood. The mound is on the Jurgens farm 
within two stone throws of the Allis grave. Nearby 
is a huge depression from which the dirt for the mound 


was taken. 


And if one looks carefully an arrow point of flint can 
be picked up, or a potsherd, or pipe, or bead. The chances 
are good in the Pony creek, or any of the washed gullies. 
The best bet is the site of the Indian village shown on the 
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Lewis and Clark map. It is in a canyon in the extreme 
northeast corner of Plattville Township. 

REFERENCES: Pottawattamie County History, Mills County His- 
tory, a map dated 1857, Sylvester’s Diary, George Wells, Travels 
of DeSmet, Lewis and Clark, General Atkinson, Archeology by 
Jack DeWitt, interviews of old residents by the writer or legendary, 
Captain Kearney, and Babbits “Early History of Council Bluffs.” 


HOOVER HAILED AS WORLD LEADER 

Iowa-born Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States and now the elder statesman, received a 
new honor July 13, last. The American Alumni Council 
named Mr. Hoover “the American alumnus of the year” 
at its 35th annual conference at the Harvard Business 
School. 

Mr. Hoover is a graduate of Stanford University, class 
of 1895. The presentation—an “award of merit” in the 
form of a decorated volume — was made by Chesley 
Worthington of Brown University, retiring president of 
the council. Mrs. Richard Brigham of Needham, a 
granddaughter of Mr. Hoover, accepted the award in 
Mr. Hoover’s absence. In the volume it was stated: 

“The world honors many a man for a single important 
achievement by which he serves the times in which he 
lives,” the citation stated... 

“Your life has been a succession of achievements, noble 
achievements, for each one of which you have deserved 
the gratitude of your countrymen. As engineer, as hu- 
manitarian, as statesman, and, in these recent years, as 
elder counselor of state, you have discharged great re- 
sponsibilities with faith and courage and with devotion 
to the ideals which have made this nation great. 

“We honor you as a private citizen whose high example 
is recorded on important pages in the annals of our time; 
a man of scholarly mind who searches for truth and 
makes use of it; a man of action who dares to do the 
things which are wise; a man of faith who understands 
the spiritual reserves which nurture the lives of men; a 
man who respects dignity in the simplest setting but who 
can be humble when he stands in a high place. 


Towa’s Notable Dead 


DANIEL FREDERIC STECK, lawyer and former U.S. senator, died 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, December 31, 1950; born in that city December 
16, 1881, the son of Albert C. Steck, an Ottumwa lawyer, and Ada 
Washburn Steck, daughter of a pioneer family; educated in the 
Ottumwa public schools and the State University of Iowa, and 
graduated from the latter in 1906; began the practice of law in 
Ottumwa immediately thereafter; served four years as county 
attorney of Wapello county, also the greater portion of a six-year 
term as United States senator from Iowa, being elected in 1924, 
but Sen. Smith Brookhart was certified by the Iowa election board 
and Steck was obliged to contest the finding, resulting in a re- 
count of the returns, and on April 12, 1926 the senate voted to 
seat Steck, displacing Brookhart who had started to serve the 
term, and becoming the first Democratic senator from Iowa since 
the Civil war; renominated by the Democrats of Iowa in 1980, but 
defeated by L. J. Dickinson; resumed the practice of law in Ottum- 
wa, which he continued up until his death; married Lucille Oehler 
June 30, 1908, and she died in 1945, they having no children; 
served as a captain in World War I, and since has been active in 
the American Legion, becoming commander of the O. B. Nelson 
post in Ottumwa, and the Iowa department, also on the national 
executive committee and the national legislative committee; in 
1933 became special assistant to the U.S. attorney general for 
service in connection with land acquisition for improvement of 
upper Mississippi and upper Missouri river channels; survived by 
a sister, Mrs. Roy Smith, Ottumwa, a half-sister, Eliza Steck, of 
London, England, a niece, Mrs. Frank E. Jones, of Leroy, Illinois, 
and a nephew, John W. Smith, Sidney, Ohio. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM HILL, newspaperman, died at Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi, December 8, 1950, having sustained an attack of coronary 
thrombosis a week previous while addressing a class in journal- 
ism at the University of Mississippi at Victor, and had been in the 
hospital at Oxford since; born at Grand Junction, Iowa, January 
24, 1883, eldest of six children of the late Rev. Enoch and Eliza 
Pickering Hill, the latter now residing at Malvern, Iowa; as a mem- 
ber of a Methodist minister’s family lived in several Iowa towns 
during his childhood and youth; was educated at the Woodbine 
normal school and at Simpson college, graduating in 1906; married 
to Edna Erminda Heckel of Sidney, Iowa, June 2, 1909, and they 
have one daughter Kathrine Elizabeth Graham of Mitchell, South 
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Dakota, both of whom survive; became associate editor of the Fre- 
mont County Herald in 1906 and editor and publisher of the Ham- 
burg Democrat in 1908, later purchasing the Hamburg Republican 
and consolidating the two papers, retaining the name of the latter; 
acquired the Hamburg Reporter in 1912 and consolidated same with 
the Republican, since continuing as its publisher until his death; 
both the paper and its editor gained national reputation, and were 
awarded a plaque for outstanding community service in 1939; a 
past president of the Iowa Press association, also of the National 
editorial association, and active in the Nebraska Press association 
and the Missouri Press association; served two years as president 
of the Western Iowa Editorial association; a member of the Sigma 
Delta Chi, a professional fraternity, the Odd Fellows, Kiwanis, 
the Methodist church and the Republican party; served on the 
library board ten years, took part in all community activities, bond 
drives and war service activities and taught a Sunday school class 
many years; enjoyed photography, archaeology and Indian relics. 


AMPLIAS HALE AVERY, educator and legislator, died at Spencer, 
Towa, December 7, 1950; born near Excelsior, Richland county, 
Wisconsin, May 20, 1870; his parents having died before he was 
ten years old the orphan boy was compelled to make his own way 
from early servitude as a “bound out” boy; eventually found a 
home with an uncle in Mitchell county and attended rural school 
and the Cedar Valley Seminary at Osage, Iowa; removed to South 
Dakota in 1889 and taught a rural school, then in the town schools 
at Ashton and Woonsocket; removed to Spencer, Iowa, in 1901 and 
was superintendent of the city schools until 1915 when he entered 
the insurance business at Spencer; served one term as mayor of 
Spencer, during which time he was president of the Iowa League 
of Municipalities; married first to Grace Cornwall and to their 
union one child was born, Theta Avery Tucker of Minneapolis, the 
mother later passing away; married again to Grace Dunham who 
survives, and to this union three children were born, two of whom 
are living, Alden D. and Barbara; served in the Iowa house of 
representatives in the Forty-fourth General assembly and every 
session since, and was characterized “the dean of the house”; a 
member of the Congregational church and a Mason. 


WILLIAM HENRY STEVENSON, agriculturist and educator, died at 
Ames, lowa, January 7, 1951; born in Freeport, Illinois, Septem- 
ber 4, 1872; son of Henry Staley and Louisa Rosenstiel Stevenson; 
received his A.B. degree from Illinois college in 1893, a B.S.A. 
degree from Iowa State college in 1905, and, his D.Sc. degree at 
Illinois college in 1923; married Rosalthea Coffin Scott June 29, 
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1904, who survives; became assistant professor in soils at the 
University of Illinois in 1901 and was professor of soils at Iowa 
State college, Ames, 1902-10; was head of the department from 
1910 to 1932; served as vice-director of the experiment station at 
that institution from 1912 to 1948; was secretary of the Iowa State 
Drainage association from 1904 to 1913; member of executive com- 
mittee of Iowa State Drainage, Waterways, and Conservation 
commission, 1908-10, and Iowa state Stocks commission, 1917-1918; 
U.S. delegate to International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
1921-22, and special representative of U.S. government to same, 
1924 and 1934; a fellow of the A.A.A.S., the American Society of 
Agronomy; a member of the International Society of Soil Science, 
the American Soil Survey association of Iowa, the Academy of 
Science, Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha Zeta, Gamma Sigma 
Delta, Phi Lamba Upsilon, Phi Kappa Alpha, a Republican, a 
Presbyterian and a 32° Mason; co-author Soil Physics Laboratory 
Guide, 1905, senior author of many Iowa soil survey reports and 
numerous papers on soil fertility; became professor emeritus on 
his retirement in 1948 as vice-director of the Iowa Experiment 
station, but continued to be a familiar campus figure, retaining 
his life-long interest in the institution and its progress. 


ALBERT MYNARD WALKER, major USA (retired), topographic 
engineer, died at Washington D.C., December 22, 1950; born at 
Waterloo, Iowa, in 1869, and had resided at Washington sixty 
years; attended Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and later 
received LL.B. and LL.M. degrees from Washington College of 
Law, and admitted to the District of Columbia bar in 1911; joined 
the U.S. Geological Survey in 1890; supervised topographic map- 
ping in several states, and served as map editor; went overseas 
as a major with the 29th Engineer regiment during World War I, 
and after the close of the war continued this activity with the corps 
of engineers reproduction plant until 1928, and retired in 1933; a 
member of the Cosmos club, the Army and Navy club, the Wash- 
ington Society of Engineers, the American Society of Military En- 
gineers, the Masonic bodies and the Congregational church, his 
home being at 5314 Thirty-second street, Washington. 


W. E. Brice, railroad builder, died at Mason City, Iowa, Decem- 
ber 29, 1950; born at Rochelle, Illinois, July 26, 1861; son of James 
Brice, Jr., and Sarah Hill Brice, the grandparents and father’s 
family coming to Iowa from Washington, Pennsylvania, where 
they had been in the steel business; located at Tama, Iowa, in 1868, 
the father entering the general merchandise business; received his 
education at Tama and Cornell college, and from 1878 to 1896 
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operated his father’s business at Tama, then removing to Mason 
City, where he promoted the building of the Mason City & Clear 
Lake Railway, the first passenger service beginning July 4, 1898; 
assisted in the promotion and building of the Chicago & North- 
western line from Belle Plaine to Blue Earth, Minn.; in 1900 became 
interested in the power and light company at Mason City, and 
operated it in conjunction with the Mason City-Clear Lake inter- 
urban line; platted and opened the Brice & Ong addition to Mason 
City, and interested in many local business activities; married 
Minnie H. Tallon at Tama, who died in October 1938, and the 
couple had no children; surviving is a niece of Mrs. Brice, Mrs. Roy 
Bosworth, who has been a member of the Brice family since early 
childhood, and a grand-niece of Brice’s, Mrs. Maud Hendricks, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MILTON B. Pirt, farmer, county official and legislator, died at 
Logan, Iowa, January 20, 1951; born June 2, 1875, on a farm near 
Macedonia, Pottawattamie county, Iowa, son of Sidney and Pa- 
tience E. Pitt, the father being a native of Indiana; attended rural 
schools and Woodbine normal; taught several terms, served as 
township clerk and two terms as treasurer of Harrison county, 
Iowa, from 1909 to 1914; devoted his life to farming and was a 
member of the Iowa house of representatives in 1915 and 1917, 
being speaker of the house in the Thirty-seventh General Assem- 
bly; elected state senator in 1918 and served one term; was an 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for congress; survived by his 
widow, Carolyn Jane, of Logan, seven sons, two daughters, a sis- 
ter and two brothers. 


JAMES WILLS BOLLINGER, lawyer and jurist, died at Davenport, 
Iowa, January 30, 1951; born at Geneseo, Illinois, April 10, 1867; 
son of Albert Lester and Emily Diana (Wills) Bollinger; moved 
to Davenport in 1878; graduated from the local high school, re- 
ceived degrees from the State University of Iowa 1888, 1889 and 
1893, and named as permanent president of his law class; prac- 
ticed law in Davenport, and elected district judge in 1896, serving 
until 1911; joined M. F. Donegan and Louis Block in the practice 
of law; devoted much time to collection of Lincolniana, acquiring 
one of the finest in private hands; one of three or four of the 
charter members of the state bar association being its first secre- 
tary when organized in 1890; past president of the board of 
trustees of the Davenport public museum; served on the city coun- 
cil and was a member of the chamber of commerce for sixty years; 
married to Elizabeth Gilman November 1, 1899, who survives with 
one son, Stephen A. Bollinger, Pasadena, California. 
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Senneff, Frank W. 69 


Shane, John 
Judge district court 286 


Shelledy, Stephen 
U. S. marshal for Iowa 133 


Sherman, Maj. Hoyt 222 
Sherman, Lampson P. editor 222 
Sherman, Gen. William T. 222 
Shields, J. H. 250 

Shiras, George jr 120 

Shiras, Judge Oliver P. 118-120 
Simon,, Rene’ 85 


Slavery 
Eminent Iowans denounce 317 
Position of Republican party on 
319-320 


Smith, Repr. Israel A. 10 
Smith, Sen. James A. 8 
Smith, Dr. J. Francis obituary 310 


Smith, Judge Milo P. 
District attorney 287 


Smith, Platt, 244 


Smith, U. S. Cong. Walter I. 
Judge U. S. cireuit court of appeals 
127 


Smith, Justice William A. 237 
Smith’s Landing 884 


Smouse, Dr. and Mrs. David W. 
Gift of 430 


Smyth, William 

Judge district court 285 
Snodgrass, Mrs. Virginia 100 
Snyder, Charles E. obituary 468 
Snyder, Samuel B. obituary 311 
Solbrig, Lieut. Oscar A. 82-83 
Solomon, Daniel H. 467 


Southern Judicial District of Iowa 
By Nicholas F. Reed 123-134 


Southern Sympathizers in Iowa During 
civil War Period 
By Frank C. Arena, A.B. 486-538 
Spender, Herbert 159 
Spencer, Prof. O. M. 200 
Spillville, Iowa 
Bily Bros. clocks at, 882 


Dvorak composed “‘Humoresque” at 
382 


Springer, Repr. Arthur 445 
Stanley, Sen. Forrester C. obituary 308 
Stark, Morris E. 239 


State Normal school 
established 409 


State office building built 
Drawing of facing page 385 
Laying of the cornerstone 385-389 
Material placed in cornerstone 387 
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State University of Iowa and the Civil 
War, The 
By Harrison John Thornton 198- 
209 


State University of Iowa 
Lincoln’s tribute to student soldiers 
at 203 
Student enrollment during Civil 
War at 203 


Steadman, John J. 
Clerk U. S. dist. court 130 


Steck, U. S. Sen. Daniel F. obituary 625 


Steelsmith, Repr. Dr. Daniel C. 
Obituary of 395 


Stevens, Justice Truman S. 69 
Obituary 554 


. Stevenson, William H. obituary 626 


Story County, My Years in 
By A. M. Henderson 604-616 
Stever, Mary L. obituary 557 
Stiger, Repr. Carl B. 
Justice district and supreme courts 
287 


Stogie (cigar) How named 259 


Stone, J. C. 
Supt. Public Inst. (1857) 401 


Stone, Gov. William M. 
Call for volunteers 201 
Slavery in Iowa quoted 501 
Sought relief for soldiers’ families 
520 


Stoneman, Maj. Gen. George 331 
Storer, Samuel 305 


Stouffer, Sam M. 
Publ. and Ed. Sac City Sun 162 


Street, John Purcell 
Iowa Dept. of Public Instruction 
Its Origin and Development 397- 
452 
Street, Gen. Joseph M. 
Indian agent 489 
Struble, G. R. 
Judge circuit court 284 
Sullivan, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Sacrifice of five sons 146 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
Appointive 398 450 
Created 398 404 450 
Discontinued 898 450 
Divisions under 432-483 452 
Duties of 405 
Elective 399 447 450 
Qualifications for office 450 
Swaine, Robert T. obituary 232 
Swaney, W. B. 
Operator Herring flying field $4 
Swedenborg religious group 
See Communism in Early Iowa 
Swift, Jonathan 174 


Switzer, Judge Carroll O. 237 


“TALLY War, The’ 528-530 


Tales of the Cherokees in Iowa 
By O. J. Pruitt 359-367 


VOLUME XXX—1949-1951 


Tankersley, B. O. 
Judge district court 287 


Taylor, Lieut. Charles F. 93 


Taylor, Pres. Zachary 
Recommends Iowa to Hungarian 
refugees 463 
Quells disorder at Dubuque 488 


Teacher’s Placement Bureau 451 


Telegraphy First Used Here in 1862 
By Henry T. Rice 294-296 


Temple, Repr. M. L. 
; cfg atty. for southern Iowa 


Thayer, Judge Amos M. 127 


Thomas, B. F. 
Judge district court 287 


Thomas, Gen. Lorenzo 
Enlists negroes for service 303 


Thomas, Seth 
Judge U. S. circuit court of ap- 
peals 127 


Thompson, Burt J. 68 
Thompson, John L. 214 


Thompson, W. G. 
District attorney and Civil war sol- 
dier 287 


Thone, Frank obituary 236 


Thornton, Harrison John 
The State University of Iowa and 
the Civil War 198-209 


Thrills and Perils of Country Banking 
By E. A. Johnson 343-358 


Thurston, Sen. Lloyd 23 
Tinley, Judge John P. obituary 556 


Titus, Sen. Geo. M. 
Building the ‘“‘Kansas City Cut Off’ 
63-68 


Tobin, M. J. 292 


Tobin, Prof. T. F. 3 
Drummond’s Life " Pruitful 333-337 


Totten, Richard 205 


Mirsersest< 
The Bench, Bar and Courts in 
Benton County 279-293 


Traut, George E. 238 

Trimble, Charles S. obituary 314 
Turner, Gov. Dan W. 22 
Turner, Roscoe aviator 91 


Two-Story House Moved on Flat Cars 
By Frank W. Dusey 135-141 


Ucuims, Mrs. Lillian Jacobs 217 


Ujhazy, Count Ladislaus led Hungari- 
an refugees to lowa 466-467 


U. S. Naval Academy established 374 


VALENTINE, John K. obituary 554 
U. S. dist. atty. for Iowa 133 


Van Allen, Isaac 
U. S. district attorney 123 
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Van Buren, Pres. Martin 123 

Van Duzee, Alonzo J. 119-122 

Van Duzee, Kate K. 240 

Vecsera, Baroness 261 

Vocational Education, Board of 440-443 


WabDE, Judge Martin J. 128 
Warren, Gov. Earl quoted 464 
Way, Bayard obituary 392 
Waechter, Baron August von 
Representative of King of Wurtum- 
berg 263 
Wagner, Ruben L. 97 
Waltersee, Count Alfred von 263 267 
Waldersee, Countess von 268-266 
Walker, Albert M. obituary 627 
Walters, Repr. C. E, 
Judge district court 287 
Wanrus, Theodore A. 205 
Warner, Frank 42 
Waukon, Chief 
Reply at Council meeting quoted 
148-145 
Waukon, Iowa named 122 


Wead, Charles K. 
Donor of Kasson letters 260 
Wead, Eunice 
Kasson Letters—Austria and Ger- 
many 260-268 
Weaver, Gen. James B. 
Addressed colored troops in Civil 
war 304 
On Greenback party 194 
Webb, Lieut. Torsy H. 
First U. S. mail pilot 94 
Webster county 
Yell and Risley counties united un- 
der name of 575 
Webster County Bar 
Deceased members of 565-603 


Wellman, Dr. Frank E. 443 


Wells, D. Franklin 
Supt. Public Inst. (1867-1868) 
406 


West, George 83 


Weston, Charles 
U. S. district attorney 123 


Wetherall, Repr. W. E. 
Sought to bar negroes 518 


When Iowa Took to the Air 
By Emory H. English 81-104 


Whicher, Stephen 
U.S. dist. atty. for Iowa 130 


Whigs in Iowa 478 
Convention in Iowa City 478 
In minority 477 


Whipple, Sen. W. P. 8 327 
White, E. L. C. obituary 394 
Williams, Burr 465 


Wilson, Dr. Clabourn C. heads county 
and state medical societies 490 


Wilson, Ira B. obituary 396 
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Whitney, Alexander F. obituary 153 
Wilbur, Ray Lyman obituary 152 


Wilhelm, Kaiser II 
Emperor of Germany 260 264 265 
267 
Estimate of, quoted 268 


Willett, James W. 
Judge district court 287 


Williams, Edward M. obituary 155 
Williams, J. A. 24 

Williams, Judge Joseph 123 
Williams, Ora 25 169 


Wilson, David S. 240 
District court judge 244 


Wilson, U. S. Sen. Geo. A. 9 
Wilson, James F. opposed slavery 317 
Wilson, Miss Marjorie 240 


Wilson, Thomas S. 250 
Atty. in Dubuque Claim case 249 


Judge Territorial court 123 
Member Ter. Supreme court of Iowa 
244 


Witmer, C. C. 88 
Wood, James 291 
Woodson, George H. 213 


Woodward, William G. 
U. S. clerk circuit court 129 


Woolson, Judge John S. 128 
Worth, Charles S. 97 


Wright, Francis William 224 


Wright, H. R. 
Minister to Venezuela 216 


Wright, Kenneth Edward 224 


ZETAGATHIANS literary society 204 


